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ANNUALS. 

The  Amethyst :  or,  Christian's  Annual  for  1832.  Edited 
by  Richard  Iluie,  M.D.,  and  Robert  Kaye  Greville, 
LL.D.  Edinburgh:  William  Oliphant.  London: 
Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

The  Amulet,  A  Christian  and  Literary  Remembrancer, 
Edited  by  S.  C.  Hall.  London :  Westley  and  Davis. 
1832.  Edinburgh  :  John  Boyd. 

The  Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not,  A  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Gift,  or  Birthday  Present,  1832.  Edited  by 
Mrs  S.  C.  Hall.  London  :  Westley  and  Davis. 
Edinburgh  :  John  Boyd. 

The  full  spring*tide  of  annualism  has  again  set  in  upon 
us.  First  was  heard,  like  the  roar  of  many  waters,  the 
various  announcements,  and  the  sough  of  preliminary 
puffs.  Then  came  a  few  stray  plates,  like  the  firstling 
waves  wreathing  round  our  feet,  and  again  receding,  or 
drunk  up  by  the  thirsty  sand.  More  like  to  the  heaving 
billows  of  the  rising  sea,  ‘‘  The  Landscape”  and  “  The 
Picturesque”  flung  themselves  down  before  us.  And  now 
they  are  pouring  in  on  every  side,  tumultuous  and  tri¬ 
umphant,  gorgeous  as  the  hues  of  the  dying  dolphin — 
emerald,  regal  purple,  and  sunny  amethyst. 

We  have  got  among  the  good-boy  books  this  week. 
First  comes  ‘‘  The  Amethyst,” — first,  because  it  is  a 
stranger,  and  as  such  we  give  it  welcome.  Of  Dr 
Huie  we  know  nothing  further  than  what  we  gather 
from  his  writings — that  he  is  an  excellent,  amiable  man, 
and  not  much  of  a  poet.  But  who  knows  not  Gi’eville  ? 
We  speak  not  of  him  in  his  botanical  capacity— where  also 
he  stands  high — but  in  his  public  capacity  of  missionary  of 
the  Temperance  Society,  anti-slavery  orator,  and  exhibiter 
of  water-colour  paintings.  In  enumerating  his  favourite 
pursuits,  we  have  described  the  chai’acter  of  his  mind. 
Elegant  and  tasteful— soit  peu  puritanical — ami¬ 
able,  benevolent,  and  unwearied  in  well-doing — gentle  to 
a  degree  rarely  found  in  the  ruder  sex,  yet  not  without 
a  spice  of  the  devil  if  roused  :  as  he  is,  so  is  his  Annual 
in  every  respect  save  the  last. 

The  preface  speaks  thus  ;  The  editors  of  the  Arae- 
fbyst  have  given  to  their  work  the  name  and  external 
appearance  of  an  Annual,  in  the  hope  that  many  may 
thereby  be  induced  to  purchase  and  peruse  it,  who  might 
otherwise  have  overlooked  or  neglected  a  publication 
professedly  of  a  religious  character.  But  while  in  sinless 
compliance,  as  they  trust,  with  the  taste  of  the.  day, 
they  have  thus  adopted  a  prevailing  form  of  publication, 

*t  has  been  their  undivi^^  aim  to  render  their  work 
subservient  to  the  advaficement  of  pure  and- uiidefiled  j 
religion,  by  soliciting  the  aid  of  those  friends  only  whose 
^*ewt  of  divine  truth  were  sound  and  evangelical.  *  ^ 

•  •  •  The  editors  have  refrained  from. adding 

b>  the  price  of  their  work,  by  the  adoption  of  costly 
embfUishments.  ♦  •  •  *  *  The  setting  of  the 

methyst  is  plain,  but  the  metal  is  pure,  and  the  gem 
8®ouine.”  Nor  is  this  saying  a  word  too  much. 
^^P^***^  elegance  breathes  throughout  the  work,  puri- 
^^und  ennobled  by  the  most  ainiahle  ChriMti.ui  feeling. 


We  need  only  say,  that  among  the  contributors  we  find 
Friends  Opie  and  Bernard  Barton,  the  talented  editors, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Craig,  .1.  Montgomery,  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Ellis,  Dr  Belfrage,  Hetheriiigtoii,  &c.  &c.  The 
following  beautiful  and  judicious  remarks,  will  give  the 
reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  prose  contributions : 

“  Religious  sensibility  is  certainly  not  a  thing  to  be 
afraid  of.,  Though  it  sometimes  evaporates  in  extrava¬ 
gance,  this  is  more  likely  to  he  the  consequence  of  coercion 
than  of  indulgence.  It  is  in  most  cases  the  mere  ferment¬ 
ation  of  feeling' that  has  been  long  suppressed,  and  is  then 
suddenly  and  injudiciously  excited  ;  and  it  is  thus  the 
result,  not  of  stimulants,  but  of  discouragement.  Had 
the  mind  been  always  accustomed  to  a  holy  familiarity 
with  religion,  there  would  be  little  danger  of  its  running 
into  excess. 

“  The  early  developement  of  a  suitable  sentiment,  then, 
is  the  best  antidote  against  this  evil.  And  there  are 
touches  of  much  that  is  beautiful  and  affecting  in  this 
early  and  habitual  developemeut.  When  it  really  is  tho 
object  to  promote  a  filial  sympathy  with  God,  there  is  a 
constant  eliciting  of  feelings  and  deepening  of  impressions, 
which  are  all  good  and  heaven-like.  The  wants  and 
occupations  of  life,  instead  of  stifling  interest  in  divine 
things,  are  only  means  of  quickening  spiritual  sense,  and 
of  drawing  the  child  of  heaven  nearer  home.  The  objects 
of  affection,  and  the  incentives  to  devotion,  are  multiplied 
by  a  seusibility  which  endeiirs  to  us  our  blessings,  as  well 
as  reconciles  us  to  their  removal ;  and  which  is  ever 
drawing  some  precious  illustration  of  Scripture  from  the 
simplest  occurrences  of  private  life.  And  it  is  therefore 
this,  which,  by  making  us  happy  in  the  thought  of  God 
here,  fits  us  for  the  scenes  and  the  songs  of  his  presence, 

*  Sensibility  is  no  sign  of  weakness ;  it  is  rather  an 
element  of  strength ;  yet  of  course  it  may  be  caricatured. 
•  We  may  be  shocked  by  the  erotic  familiarity  of  one  en¬ 
thusiast,  or  nauseated  by  the  puling  sentimentalism  of 
another.  This  is  only  to  allow  that  there  may  be  fan¬ 
tastic  or  fanatical  abuses  of  any  thing. 

“  So,  again,  weak  people  are  sometimes  pious  Christ- 
ians  ;  and  then,  with  inm^h  of  what  is  engaging  in  their 
singleness  of  eye  and  simple-heartedness,  there  will  be 
much  which,  if  not  very  wrong,  is  still  very  childish. 
We  shall  be  offended  by  their  perpetually  spiritualizing 
trifles,  or  wearied  by  their  religious  commonplaces ;  but 
we  must  confoss  that  religion  is  still  their  redeeming 
point,  and  that  they  would  be  much  less  pleasing  with¬ 
out  it. 

Neither  should  we  wonder  if  mere  natural  sensitive¬ 
ness  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  religious  feeling.  People 
constantly  mistake  counterfeit  for  true  emotion.  The 
novel-reader,  who  sits  in  luxurious  grief  over  the  woes 
of  Clarissa  or  Corinna,  and  wipes  her  eyes  with  a  com¬ 
placent  sense  of  her  superior  sensibility,  has  no  sympa¬ 
thies  for  vulgar  misery ;  and  so  a  person  may  be  melted 
by  the  pathos  of  religion,  and  touched  by  its  glorious  and 
glowing  pictures,  and  even  have  a  relish  for  Christian 
fellowship,  and  yet  be  very  far  from  religious.  He  may 
have  experienced  nothing  but  a  burst  of  poetic  feeling,  or 
!  a  s<‘nf  iineiital  interest  in  Avhat,  Is  affecting  and  romantic, 
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and  all  we  may  be  able  to  say  of  him  is,  that  he  has  a 
sense  of  the  sublime,  and  a  taste  for  poetry. 

“  Even  when  religious  sentiment  is  genuine,  it  is  often 
vague  and  desultory.  There  is  at  times  a  flightiness  about 
good  people  which  is  suspicious.  They  are  restless  and 
eccentric  on  the  topics  that  excite  them  ;  they  flutter  on 
the  surface  of  religious  interests  with  an  eager  but  uncer¬ 
tain  wing,  and  fix  determinately  nowhere,  and  seem  to 
be  at  once  abstracted  and  absorbed.  They  are  quite  sin¬ 
cere,  but  they  are  capricious  and  unsettled.  Every  thing 
of  a  spiritual  nature  occupies,  but  nothing  fixes  them ; 
they  are  the  knight-errants  of  religion  ;  and,  though  there 
is  a  grCiTt  deal  of  what  is  noble  and  picturesque  in  their 
devotedness,  yet  we  cannot  but  wish  that  they  would 
learn  to  be  domestic,  instead  of  roaming  about,  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  society. 

‘‘  The  simplicity  of  religious  feeling  is  one  of  its  most 
touching  beauties.  It  is  a  sunny,  and  child-like,  and 
single-hearted  repose  upon  plain  and  realized  truth.  The 
very  charm  of  it  is,  that  it  is  so  ingenuous  and  transpa¬ 
rent  that  there  is  no  mistaking  its  nature  or  its  reality. 
Its  expression  is,  *  Head,  recognise,  receive  me there 
is  in  me  no  reservation  or  disguise, — welcome  me,  and  I 
will  make  you  happy.’ 

“  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  when  this  language  is  not 
used;  when  pious  persons  do  not  rejoice  in  this  simple¬ 
ness  and  oneness  of  religious  emotion,  but  seem  to  seek  a 
little  notoriety  for  themselves,  by  investing  it  with  an  air 
of  mysticism  and  obscurity.  And  yet  there  are  gentle 
visionaries,  who  delight  in  the  fancied  exclusiveness  of 
their  own  experience,  and  pass  through  life  in  a  sort  of 
dreaming  ecstasy  with  their  peculiar  view's.  Tenets, 
privileges,  promises,  are  dear  to  them  only  as  they  are 
considered  a  secret  revelation,  and  a  solitary  enjoyment. 
Still  they  can  talk  very  sweetly  on  the  subject,  and  even 
though  we  do  not  understand  them,  we  may  be  glad  to 
see  that  they  are  happy.  But  we  deny  that  their  self- 
complacency  is  Christian,  nor  do  we  recognise  in  their 
esoteric  feelings  any  thing  but  the  illusions  of  fancy. 

“  There  is  often,  however,  a  great  deal  that  is  lovely 
in  their  lives.  They  do  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
opinions ;  they  have  little  of  the  clog  of  earth  about  them  ; 
and  though  they  dream  away  some  of  their  energies,  yet 
they  are  looking  upwards,  and  have  their  hearts  winged 
for  heaven.  And  even  while  they  exclude  you  from  their 
prospects,  they  do  it  in  so  sweet  a  way  that  you  cannot 
possibly  be  angry  with  them. 

‘‘  But  then  it  is  the  stillness  of  the  mystic  which  claims 
our  indulgence.  lie  is  a  meek  and  placid  visionary,  and 
even  his  fervours  are  holy  and  reverential.  But  there 
are  enthusiasts  who  are  quite  as  eccentric  and  exclusive, 
without  any  of  his  redeeming  traits.  Their  extravagance 
is  noisy  and  ostentatious ;  their  ecstasies  are  more  of  the 
hysteric  than  of  the  trance ;  they  have  visions,  but  they 
are  not  of  angel-forms  and  seraph  breathings.  And, 
though  religion  is  with  them  a  matter  of  feeling,  it  is 
quite  as  much  in  the  way  of  bodily  excitement,  as  of  spi¬ 
ritual  emotion.” 

As  a  specimen  of  the  poetry,  we  extract  The  Flooded 
Rhine,” — one  of  our  old  friend  Iletherington’s  happiest 
efforts. 

THE  FLOODED  RHINE. 

The  storm  has  spent  its  wrath, — away 
The  rack  floats  on  the  less’ning  gale ; 

Sad  is  the  brow  of  infant  day, 

O’ershadow’d  with  a  vapoury  veil ; 

AVbile,  like  a  giant  flush’d  with  wine. 

Headlong  descends  the  mighty  Rhino. 

Turbid,  impetuous,  wild,  and  vast, 

Through  rocky  pass,  or  smiling  plain, 

He  bounds,  and  bursts  unbridled  past ; _ 

Like  lion  growling  o’er  the  slain, 


His  fierce  waves  hoarsely-dashing  roar, 

Rush  on  their  prey,  and  chafe  for  more. 

Last  noon  beheld  the  monarch -stream 
Calm  gliding  on  his  peaceful  way  ; 

Now, — like  the  swift  change  of  a  dream, 

His  path  is  ruin’s  welt'ring  sway : 

The  toil,  the  wealth,  the  pomp  of  years, 

In  one  dark  eddy  disa]»pears. 

The  builder’s  stately  arch  is  rent, — 

It  sinks  beneath  the  boiling  wave  ; 

Totters  the  castle’s  battlement ; 

The  peasant’s  cottage  is  his  grave  ; 

The  church-spire  lilu^  a  willow  quakes, 

When  the  strong  wind  of  winter  wakes. 

**  Hark  !  shrillest  accents  of  despair. 

With  groans  of  mortal  anguish  blend  ! 

The  infant’s  shriek,  the  mother’s  prayer. 

O’er  the  swoU’n  land-flood’s  roar  ascend  ; 

All  round  them  the  rough  waters  rave, 

No  human  aid  their  lives  can  save. 

One  hope  remains  : — up,  up  they  hie, — 

Still  upward  mounts  the  ravening  foe  ; 

Nought  roofs  them  now  but  the  far  sky, — 

‘  Mother !  what  higher  can  we  go  ?’ 

Saint-like  she  smiled, — ‘  There  yet  is  given 
One  more  ascent — it  is  to  Heaven  !* 

f 

O  sacred  faith  !  thy  might  is  great ! 

Thy  prayer  ascends  before  the  throne  ! 

Lo  !  the  wild  waves  their  rage  abate. 

With  murmuring  and  reluctant  tone! 

The  rescued  victims,  kneeling,  raise 
The  soul’s  deep  gush  of  silent  praise.” 

We  need  scarcely  be  so  lengthy  in  our  prefatory  re¬ 
marks  on  an  old  and  approved  friend  like  the  “  Amulet.” 
Like  the  “  Amethyst,”  it  is  rather  what  is  commonly 
called  serious.  But  it  breathes  more  of  the  world  and 
its  pleasures.  The  “  Amethyst”  is  a  “  Nun  demure,  of 
lowly  port,”  shrinking  from  the  contagion  of  pleasure; 
the  “  Amulet”  is  a  spirited  girl,  who,  conscious  of  the 
etficacy  of  the  charm  she  wears,  ventures  within  the 
magic  circle.  Amongst  the  contributors,  we  find  the 
names  of  Hemans,  Norton,  L.  E.  L.,  IMitford,  Jews- 
bury,  and  Mr  S.  C.  Hall; — of  James,  Barry  Cornwall, 
Allan  Cunningham,  the  author  of  Atherton,  and  tlie 
Rev.  Robert  Walsh.  The  matter  furnished  by  such  a 
galaxy  of  writers,  is  interesting  beyond  that  found  in  any 
of  the  preceding  volumes  even  of  the  “  Amulet.”  There 
is  a  learned  and  interesting  account  of  the  Gnostics  and 
their  tenets,  by  Savage  Marmion  ;  a  visit  to  Nica‘a,  like¬ 
wise  illustrative  of  the  early  records  of  Christianity,  by 

the  Rev.  R.  Walsh;  some  missionary  reminiscences  from 

the  Pacific,  by  the  Ilev.  W.  Ellis ;  and  an  account  ot  the 
actual  state  of  the  Slave  Trade — we  presume  from  tlie 
able  pen  of  the  editor.  Then  there  are  contributions  ol 
a  more  imaginative  kind  from  the  various  writers  we 
have  mentioned — among  which  we  can  only  allude  to 
L.  E.  L.’8  ‘‘  Betrothed  ;”  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall’s “  Moss-pits;” 
Miss  Mitford’s  delightful  “  Day  of  Distress;”  and  3Irs 
Hemans’  “  Alcestis.”  Our  prose  specimen  is  taken  from 
the  contribution  of  the  author  of  “  Richelieu,”  and  re¬ 
presents  Cromwell  first  in  adverse  circumstances,  am 
afterwards  in  the  pride  of  power. 

“  Margaret  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  but  made 
no  answer  ;  and,  in  a  moment  after,  fresh  coming  soiin  s 
called  her  again  to  the  window.  It  was  a  single  hoise- 
man  who  now  approached  ;  and  though  he  rode  at  in 
speed,  with  his  head  somewhat  bent  over  the  saddle, 
he  continued  his  course  steadily,  and  neither  turned 
look  to  the  right  or  left.  As  he  approached  the  hou^‘> 
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his  horse  started  suddenly  from  some  object  left  by  the 
road-side,  plunged,  and  fell ;  and  the  rider,  cast  with 
frightful  violence  from  his  seat,  was  thrown  on  his  head 
upon  the  ground.  A  deep  groan  was,  at  first,  the  only 
sound ;  but,  the  moment  after,  the  horse,  which  had 
borne  him,  starting  up,  approached  close  to  the  body  of 
its  master,  and,  putting  its  head  to  wdiere  he  lay,  by  a 
long  wild  neigh,  seemed  at  once  to  express  its  sorrow 
and  to  claim  assistance. 

‘  If  it  be  Essex  or  Manchester,  Fairfax  or  Cromwell, 
we  must  render  him  aid,  INIargaret,’  said  the  mother; 
‘  never  must  it  be  said  that  friend  or  enemy  needed  help 
at  my  door  and  did  not  meet  it.  Call  up  the  hind’s-boy, 
Bridget ;  open  the  door,  and  bring  in  yon  fallen  man.’ 

“  Her  commands  were  speedily  fulfilled  ;  for,  though 
brought  low  in  her  estate,  the  Lady  Herrick  was  not  one 
to  sulFer  herself  to  be  disobeyed.  The  stranger  was  lifted 
from  the  ground,  placed  in  a  chair,  and  carried  into  the 
house.  His  eyes  were  closed  ;  and  it  was  evident  to  the 
elder  lady,  as  she  held  the  candle  to  his  face,  that,  if  not 
killed,  he  was  completely  stunned  by  his  fall.  He  w^as 
a  hard-featured  man,  with  short  grizzled  hair,  and  a 
heavy  determined  brow,  on  which  the  lines  of  habitual 
thought  remained,  even  in  the  state  of  stupor  into  which 
he  had  fallen.  He  was  broadly  made,  and  muscular, 
though  not  corpulent,  and  was  above  the  middle  size, 
without  being  tall.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  dark  grey 
coat,  which  clove  to  him  with  the  familiar  ease  of  an  old 
servant,  and  a  brown  cloak,  which,  in  truth,  had  lost 
much  of  its  freshness  in  his  service.  Above  his  coat  had 
been  placed  a  complete  cuirass,  the  adjustment  of  which 
betrayed  great  symptoms  of  haste ;  and  by  his  side  he 
wore  one  of  those  long  heavy  blades  of  plain  steel  which 
had  often  been  the  jest  of  the  cavaliers. 

‘‘  His  head  was  uncovered  either  by  hat  or  morion, 
and  the  expanse  of  his  forehead,  the  only  redeeming  point 
in  his  countenance,  was  thus  fully  displayed.  The  rest 
of  his  face  was  not  only  coarse  in  itself,  but  bad  in  its 
expression  ;  and  when,  after  some  cold  water  had  been 
thrown  over  it,  he  revived  in  a  degree  and  looked  around, 
the  large,  shrewd,  unsatisfactory  eyes,  which  he  turned 
upon  those  about  him,  had  nothing  in  them  to  prepossess 
the  mind  in  his  favour. 

“  The  moment  that  consciousness  had  fully  returned, 
he  made  an  effort  to  start  upon  his  feet,  but  instantly 
sunk  back  again  into  the  chair,  exclaiming,  ‘  The  Lord 
has  smitten  me,  yet  must  I  gird  up  my  loins  and  go,  lest 
I  fall  into  captivity.* 

“  ‘  Fear  not,  fear  not!’  replied  Lady  Herrick,  whose 
humanity  was  somewhat  chivalrous,  ‘  you  are  in  safety 
here ;  wait  for  a  while  till  you  are  better  able  to  mount, 
and  then  get  you  gone,  in  God’s  name,  for  I  seek  not  to 
foster  roundheads  more  than  may  be.  Yet  stay  till  you  can 
ride,*  she  added,  seeing  his  hand  again  grasp  the  chair  as 
if  to  rise,  ‘  women  should  know  no  enemies  in  the  hurt 
and  wounded.* 

“  ‘  Nay,  but  worthy  lady,*  replied  the  Parliamentarian, 

‘  should  the  crew  of  the  Moabitish  General  Goring  fol¬ 
low  me  even  here  to  smite  me  hip  and  thigh,  as  they  have 
vowed  to  do  to  all  who  bear  arms  for  godliness’  sake,  or 
to  bear  me  away  captive — * 

“  ‘  Fear  not,  fear  not !’  answered  the  lady,  ‘  none  should 
dare,  by  my  hearth’s  side,  to  lay  hands  on  one  that  com¬ 
mon  mercy  bade  me  take  in  and  shelter — fear  not,  I  say. 
lhat  is  right,  Margaret,’  she  added,  seeing  her  daughter 
pour  some  wine  into  a  glass  for  the  use  of  the  stranger, 

take  that ;  it  will  revive  you,  and  give  you  strength  to 
speed  on.* 

‘  Hast  thou  caught  the  stranger’s  horse,  Dickson  ?’ 
*ne  demanded,  turning  to  the  boy  who  had  aided  in  bring- 
in  the  Commonwealth-man,  and  who  now  I’e- entered 
the  room  after  a  momentary  absence. 

^  He  is  caught  and  made  fast  below,*  replied  the  lad, 
and  here  are  my  young  master  and  Master  Henry  Lisle 
coming  up  from  the  court.  They  have  beaten  the  round- 


beads,  and  killed  Colonel  Cromwell,  and  taken  his  whol® 
army  prisoners  !’ 

‘‘  Scarcely  had  he  time  to  pour  forth  this  rapid  tide  of 
news  when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  two  young  ca¬ 
valiers,  in  broad  hats  and  plumes,  followed  one  another 
rapidly  in,  each  taking  with  the  lips  of  the  two  ladies 
that  dear  liberty  consecrated  to  intimacy  and  affection. 

‘  Welcome,  welcome,  my  gallant  son  !’  cried  the  mother, 
as  she  held  the  first  to  her  bosom. 

“  ‘  My  own  dear  IMargarct !’  whispered  the  young  gen* 
tlemaii  who  had  followed,  as  he  took  the  unresisted  kiss 
w'hich  welcomed  him  hack  from  danger  and  strife  ;  but 
further  gratulations  of  all  kinds  wau*e  suddenly  stopped, 
as  the  eyes  of  the  tw'o  cavaliers  fell  upon  the  stranger, 
w’ho  had  now  recovered  strength  to  rise  from  his  seat, 
and  was  anxiously  looking  towards  the  door  beyond  them. 

“  ‘  Who,  in  the  devil’s  name,  havew'o  here?’  cried  Sir 
George  Herrick,  ^  what  crop-eared  villain  is  this?’ 

“  In  vain  his  mother  ex])lained,  and  strove  to  p.acify 
him.  The  sight  of  one  of  the  rebels  raised  again  in  bis 
bosom  all  the  agitating  fury  of  the  fight  in  wbicdi  he  had 
been  just  engaged  ;  and  neither  the  prayers  of  bis  mother 
nor  his  sister,  the  promises  they  ha<l  made  to  the  stranger, 
or  their  remonstrances  to  liimself,  had  any  effect.  ‘  ITo  ! 
boy  I’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  bid  your  father  bring  a  ro]»e.  By 
the  Lord  of  heaven,  1  will  bang  this  roundhead  cur  to 
the  oak  before  the  door!  Bring  a  rope,  T  say  !’  and,  im- 
slieatbing  his  sword,  he  advanced  upon  the  Parliament¬ 
arian,  calling  upon  his  companion  to  prevent  liis  escaj»e 
by  the  door. 

“  The  stranger  said  not  a  wa>rd  ;  hut  hit  his  nether  lip, 
and  calmly  drawing  his  tuck,  retn^ted  into  one  corner  of 
the  room,  keeping  a  keen  fixed  eye  upon  the  young  cava¬ 
lier  who  strode  on  towards  him.  IMargaret,  seeing  that 
all  persuasion  was  vain  with  her  brother,  turned  her 
imploring  eyes  to  Henry  Lisle,  wlio  instantly  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  companion’s  cloak,  ^  What  now’’  ?’  ex¬ 
claimed  the  other,  turning  sharp  upon  him. 

‘  This  must  not  he,  George,*  replied  the  other  cava¬ 
lier. 

“  ^  Must  not  he  !’  thundered  Sir  George  Herrick;  ‘  hut 
it  shall  be !  Who  shall  stay  me  ?’. 

“  ‘  Your  own  better  reason  and  honour,  I  trust,*  re¬ 
plied  the  other;  ‘  hear  me — but  hear  me,  Herrick  !  Your 
lady  mother  promised  this  fellow  safety  to  stay  and  to 
go  ;  and  upon  her  promise  alone — she  says — be  staid. 
Had  that  promise  not  been  given,  we  should  not  have 
found  him  here.  Will  you  slay  a  man  by  your  own 
hearth,  who  put  confidence  in  your  mother’s  word  I  Fie, 
fie  !  let  him  go!  We  have  slain  enough  this  night  to  Jet 
one  rebel  escape,  were  he  the  devil  himself!’ 

“  Sir  George  Herrick  glared  round,  for  a  moment,  in 
moody  silence,  and  then  juit  up  his  sword.  ‘  Well,’ said 
he,  jit  length,  ‘  if  he  staid  but  on  her  promise,  let  liiin 
take  himself  away.  He  will  grace  the  gibbet  some  other 
day.  But  do  not  let  me  see  him  move  across  the  room,* 
be  added,  with  a  look  of  disgust,  ‘  or  I  shall  run  my 
blade  through  him  whether  J  w'ill  or  not.* 

‘‘  ‘  Come,  fellow,  get  thee  gone  !’  said  Henry  Lisle,  *  I 
will  see  thee  depart  !*  and  while  his  companion  fixed  his 
eyes  with  stern  intensity  upon  the  fire-place,  as  if  not  to 
witness  the  escape  of  the  roundhead,  he  led  him  out  of 
the  chamber  to  the  outer  door. 

“  The  stranger  moved  forward  with  a  firm  calm  step, 
keeping  his  naked  sword  still  in  his  hand,  and  making  no 
comment  on  the  scene  in  wliich  he  had  been  so  principal 
a  performer.  As  he  passed  through  the  room,  however, 
he  kept  a  wary  glance  upon  Sir  George  Herrick  ;  »but 
the  moment  he  quitted  it,  he  seemed  more  at  ease,  and 
paused  quietly  at  the  door  while  the  boy  brought  lorwani 
iiis  charger.  During  that  pause,  be  turned  no  unlriendly 
look  upon  Henry  Lisle  :  and  seemed  as  if  about  to  speak 
more  than  once.  At  length,  be  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

‘  Something  I  would  fain  say— though,  God  knows,  we 
arc  poor  blinded  creatures,  and  see  not  what  H  best  for 
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us-^f  thanks  concerning  that  carnal  safety  which  it  traverieS  bne-half  of  its  extent,  when  a  woman,  who  had 

may  be  doubted  whether’ -  been  whispering  to  one  of  the  soldiers  who  lined  the 

“  *  No  thanks  are  needed,*  interrupted  Henry  Lisle,  way,  pushed  suddenly  past,  and  cast  herself  at  Crom- 
cutting  across  what  promised  to  be  one  of  the  long  ha-  well’s  feet.''  ^  An  act  of  grace.  Lord  Protector  !*  she  ex- 
rangnes  habitual  with  the  fanatics  of  that  day,  *  no  thanks  claimed ;  *  an  act  of  grace,  to  bring  a  much-needed  bless- 


are  needed  for  safety  that  is  grudgingly  awarded.  I  tell 
thee  plainly,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  lady’s  promise, 
I  would  willingly  have  aided  in  hanging  thee  with  my 
own  bands  ;  and,  when  next  we  two  meet  face  to' face, 
we  shall  not  part  till  the  life-blood  of  one  or  other  mark 
our  meeting-place  !*  ’ 

*  It  may  be  so,  if  such  be  God’s  willj*  replied  the 
Parliamentarian,  *  and  I  pray  the  Lord  to  give  me  strength 


‘‘  ^  Thou  hast  never  been  so  yet,  though  it  be  the  work 
of  the  evil  one,*  answered  Henley  Lisle  ;  and  then  added, 
*  I  know  thee,  though  none  else  here  does,  or  it  had  fared 
harder  with  thee,  in  despite  of  all  promises.*  ’  ‘ 

•‘•Thou  knowest  me?’  said  the  stranger;  without 
testifying  any  great  surprise  ;  *  then  thou  doest  the  better 
deed  in  Israel;  and  I  will  trust,  notwithstanding  thy 
present  malignancy?  that  the  day  of  grace  may  yet' come 
to  theeJ  Farewell!’  ' 

**^Thus  saying,  he  put  his  foot  In ‘the  stirrup,  and 
mounting  somewhat  heavily  the  horse  which Svas  now 
brought  up  for  him,  rode  away  across  the  common’. 

I  .  ■  i  .  :  .  ,  . 

,  ■*  *  *  *  * 

‘•It  was  In  that  great  and  unequalled’  hall,  whose 
ma^ificent  vault  has  ovei’hung  so  many  strange  and 
mighty  scenes  in  English  history,  and  whose  record  of 
brief  and  gorgeous  pageants  reads  as  sad  a  homily  on 
human  littleness  Os  feven^he  dark  memorials  of  the  tomb. 
It  was  in  Westminster  Hall,  oii  the  16th  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  thOt,  With  the  'clangour  of  trumpets  and  all  the 
pomp  Ond^'^pleridoiir*  both" of  military  and  civil  state,  a 
splendid  ^I’pcession  moved  forward  to  a  chair  or  throne, 
raised  on  some  OhiOtnehted  feteps  at  the  further  extremity 
of  the  buildinr^.'*^' Judges,  ifi  those'solemn  robes  intended 
to  gt^e  ’dlgitiiy^  to’ the  judgments  they  pronounce  ;  and 

all  that  glittering  panoply  destined  to 
deck  at^  'hlde 'the '‘fugged 'form  of  war,  moved  over  the 
echoil1(g*pil^ttient*  between  two  long  ranks  of  soldiers, 
whA' kept  the  spUce  clear  from  the  gazing  and  admiring 
muTtlifUde'.“'‘  But' the  principal  figure  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
cession,  on’Wbh^  all  eyes  were  turned,  was  that  of  a 
stout" Woad-built^’man,  with  a  dingy,  weather-beaten 
countenaVide,  shaggy ‘eye-brows,  and  a  large  red  nosei 
His  countenance  was  as  unprepossessing  as  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  ;  ’nor  was  his  dress,  which  consisted  of  plain  black 
velvet,  at  all  'equal  to  those  which  surrounded  him.  But 
there  was  something  in  his  carriage  and  his  glance  not  to 
be  mistaken.'  It  was  the  confidence  of  power — not  the 
extraneous  power  of  circumstance  and  situation,  but  of 
that  concentrated'  internal  strength  which  guides  and 
rules  the  things  around  it.  Each  step,  as  he  planted  it 
upon  the  pavement,  seemed  destined  to  be  rooted  there 
for  ever ;  and  his  eye,  as  it  encountered  the  glances  of 
those  around,  fell  upon  them  with  a  calm  power,  which 
beat  them  to  the  dust  before  its  gaze.  Passing  onward, 
through  the  hall,  he  ascended  the  steps  which  raised  the 
chair  of  state  ;  and,  turning  round,  stood  uncovered  be¬ 
fore  the'  people.  The  two  keepers  of  the  great  seal, 
atandirig  on  his  right  and  left,  read  a  long  paper  called 
the  Institute  of  Government,  by  which,  amongst  other 
things,  the  Lord  General,  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  named 
Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  The 
paper  was  then  ^signed,  an  oath  was  administered,  and, 
putting  on  hiS  hat,  the  figure  which  had  advanced  to  the 
chair  sat  down,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
while  all  the  rest  continued  to  stand  around  uncovered. 

“  Various  other  ceremonies  were  performed  ;  and  then 
the  great  usurper,  rising'ffom  his  seat,  led  back  the  pro¬ 
cession  towards  the  door  of  the  hall ;  but  scarcely  had  he  j 


ing  on  the  power  you  have  assumed  1* 

‘‘  ‘  WhAt  wouldest  thou,  woman  ?*  demanded  Crom¬ 
well  ;  ‘  somewhere  I  have  seen  thy  face  before :  what 
wouldest  thou  ?  If  thy  petition  he  conceived  in  godli¬ 
ness,  and  Sfich  as  may  be  granted  with  safety  to  these 
poor  disturbed  realms,  it  shall  not  be  refused  on  such  a 
day  as  this.* 

“  ‘  When  Colonel  Cromwell  failed  in  his  attack  on  Fa- 
ringdon  House,’  said  I^ady  Herrick — for  it  was  she  wlio 
knelt  before  him — ‘  and  when  General  Goring  surprised 
and  cut  to  pieces  his  troops  at  night  near  Warnham 
Common’ — Cromwell’s  brow  darkened,  but  still  she  went 
on — ‘  he  fied  from  a  disaster  he  could  not  prevent ;  and 
was  cast  from  his  horse,  stunned,  at  the  door  of  a  widow 
woman,,  who  gave  him  shelter.  He  was  the  enemy  of 
her  and  hers,  and  flying  from  a  battle  in  which  her  own 
son  had  fought  ;  and  yet  she  gave  him  rest  and  comfort, 
and  opposed  that  very  son,  who  would  have  shed  his 
blood  by  her  hearth.  There,  too,  Henry  Lisle  interpohed 
to  save  his  life,  and  was  successful ; '  otherwise,  Lord 
Protector,  I  tell  thee,  thou  wouldest  never  have  sat  in 
that  seat  which  thou  hast  taken  this  day.  ’  Condemned 
by  your  judges  for  acting  according  to  his  conscience,  I 
now  ask  the  life  of’  Henry  Lisle,  in  I'etum  for  the  life 
he  saved.  Grant  it — oh,  grant  it,  as  you  are  a  man  and 
a  Christian !’ 

“  Cromwell’s  brow  was  as  dark  as  thunder ;  and,  after 
gazing  on  her  for  a  moment  in  silence,  his  only  reply 
was,  ‘  Take  her  away,  the  woman  is  mad — take  her 
away,  and  put  her  forth ;  but  gently — gently — bruise 
not  the  bruised— so — now  let  us  pass  on,  for,  in  truth, 
we  have  been  delayed  too  long.* 

‘‘  Put  out  of  the  hall  by  the  soldiers ;  her  last  hope 
gone ;  her  heart'  nearly  broken  for  her  child  and  her 
child’s  husband.  Lady  Herrick  wandered  slowly  on  to¬ 
wards  that  sad  place  where  she  had  left  all  that  was  dear 
to  her.  The  gay  and  mighty  cavalcade,  which  conveyed 
the  usurper  back  to  his  palace,  passed  her  by  like  one  of 
those  painful  dreams  which  mock  us  with  sights  of  splen¬ 
dour  in  the  midst  of  some  heavy  woe ;  and  before  she 
had  threaded  many  more  of  the  solitary  streets,  robbed 
of  their  population,  by  the  attractive  ceremony  of  the 
day,  a  singleUrobper  galloped  up,  gazed  on  her  a  moment, 
and  rode  bn.  At  the  Tower  no  formalities  were  opposed 
to  her  inhmediate  entrance  of  the  prisoner’s  chamber — 
she  was  led  to  it  at  once ;  the  door  itself  was  open  ;  an 
unsealed  paper  lay  upon  the  table ;  Henry  held  INIarga- 
ret  in  his  arms ;  and  tears,  which  she  never  before  had 
seen  in  his  eyes,  now  rolled  plentifully  down  his  cheeks, 
and  mingled  with  those  of  his  bride ;  hut,  strange  to  say, 
smiles  were  shining  through  those  tears,  and  happiness, 
like  the  rainbow  sun,  beamed  through  the  drops  of  sor¬ 
row  I 

“  ‘  Joy,  mother,  joy  !’  were  tlie  first  and  only  words ; 

‘  joy,  mother,  joy  ! — Henry  is  pardoned  !’  ” 

As  a  specimen  of  the  poetical  contents  of  the  Amulet, 
we  submit  to  our  readers  Mrs  Norton’s  beautiful 

CHILD  OF  EARTH. 

“  Fainter  her  slow  step  falls  from  day  to  day. 

Death’s  hand  is  heavy  on  her  darkening  brow ; 

Yet  doth  she  fondly  cling  to  earth,  and  say, 

‘  l  am  content  to  die — but,  oh!  not  now! — 

Not  while  the  blossoms  of  the  joyous  spring 
Make  the  warm  air  such  luxury  to  breathe — 

Not  while  the  birds  such  lays  of  gladness  sing— 

Not  .while  bright  flowers  around  my  footsteps  wreathe. 
Spare  me,  great  God  !  lift  up  my  drooping  brow— 

I  am  content  to  dic'— but;  uU  I  not  now  1’ 


\ 
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**  Summer  is  gone;  and  autumn’s  soberei’  hues 
Tint  the  ripe  fruits,  and  gild  the  waving  corn 
The  huntsman  swift  the  flying  game  pursues, 

Shouts  the  halloo !  and  winds  his  eager  horn. 

<  Spare  me  awhile,  to  wander  forth  and  gaze 
On  the  broad  meadows,  and  the  quiet  stream, 

To  watch  in  silence  while  the  evening  rays 
Slant  through  the  fading  trees  with  ruddy  gleam  ! 
Cooler  the  breezes  play  around  my  brow— 

I  am  content  to  die — but,  oh  !  not  now  !* 


•  Mrs  Barbaiild, 


“  The  spring  hath  ripen’d  into  summer-time  ;  • 

The  season’s  viewless  boundary  is  past;  .. 

The  glorious  sun  hath  reach’d  his  burning  prime :  > 
Oh !  must  this  glimpse  of  beauty  be  the  last  ? 

<  Let  me  not  perish  while  o’er  land  and  lea,  ,,  .  ( . 

With  silent  steps,  the  Lord  of  light  rapves  on ;  < 
^ot  while  the  murmur  of  the  mountain-bee  . 

Greets  my  dull  ear  with  music  in  its  tone  1 .  i 
Pale  sickness  dims  my  eye  and  clouds  my  browr- 
I  am  content  to  die— but,  oh!  not  now  1’  ... 


**  The  bleak  wind  whistles  :  snow-showers  far  and  near 
Di*ift  without  echo  to  the  whitening  ground  ; 

Autumn  hath  passed  away ;  and,  cold  and  drear. 

Winter  stalks  on  with  frozen  mantle  bound  : 

Yet  still  that  pi*ayer  ascends.  ‘  Oh  !  laughingly 
•  My.  little  brothers  round  the  warm  hearth  crowd. 

Our  home-fire  blazes  broad,  and  bright,  and  high. 

And  the  roof  rings  with  voices  light  and  loud  : 

Spare  me  awhile  !  raise  up  my  drooping  brow ! 

I  am  content  to  die— but,  oh  I  not  now !’ 


“  The  spring  is  come  again — the  joyful  spring  ! 

Again  the  banks  with  clustering  flowers  ai*e  spread ; 
The  wild  bird  dips  upon  its  wanton  wing  :  — 

The  child  of  earth  is  number’d  with  the  dead  ! 

*  Thee  never  more  the  sunshine  shall  awake, 

Beaming  all  redly  through  the  lattice-pane; 

The  steps  of  friends  thy  slumbers  may  net  break. 

Nor  fond  familiar  voice  arouse  again  ! 

Death’s  silent  shadow  veils  thy  darkened  brow—  t 
Why  didst  thou  linger  ?— thou  art  happier  now  I’  !*  .  . 

_  •  ■  .if  ^  ,  \  l-jl''  .‘l  i  »«! 

.  The  illustrations  of  the  ‘‘  Amulet”  are  ^of  first-rate  ex-^ 

...  .  ,  , 

In  like  manner  with  the  “  Amulet,*’  the  “Juvenile  FoV'’ 

get-Me-Not”  has  a  fame  too  well-grounded  to  heed  testi¬ 
mony  of  ours.  Again  has  Mrs  Hall  issued  a  valuable  and 
beautiful  addition  to  the  Family  Library.  .  Among  the 
illustrations,  we  have  been  particularly  delighted  with 
“  The  Provence  Rose,”  and  ‘‘  The  Evening  Prayer.” 
In  the  literary  department,  there  is  a  fine  fresh  poem  by 
Cunningham,  “  Margaret  and  Mary,’!  in  which  the  scenes 
of  our  own  boyhood  are  conjured  up  with  a  startling 
reality ;  some  delightful  juvenile  ornithology  by  Mrs 
Hall ;  and  a  nice  bouncing  American  story  by  Miss 
Leslie  of  Philadelphia.  ,  We  think  Mrs  Hall’s  account  of 
the  “  Not  ”  Family  will  be  most  cicceptable  to  the  juve- 
^le  public. 


THE  NOT  ”  FAMILY. 


(A  Letter  to  Miss  Mary  Cunninyham») 

My  dear  Mary, — I  remember  to  have  heard  how 
amused,  and,  I  am  happy  to  add,  how  improved  you 
^ere,  by  a  *  Chapter  on  Misses,’  published  !n  one  of  the 
®arly  volumes  of  my  little  annual.  It  was  written  by  a 
^ery  excellent  lady,*  who,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  is  dead ; 
one  to  whom  I,  as  well  as  thousands  of  others,  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude,  for  her  books  afforded  me  a  great*  deal 
of  instruction  when  I  was  a  little  girl — quite  as  little, 
^nd,  I  do  believe,  more  wildy  than  yon.  I  am  now  about 


to  introduce  you  to  a  family,  not  as  interesting,  perhaps, 
but  quite  as  varied,  as  ‘  the  Misses.’ 

“  The  eldest  of  them  is  known  but  too  intimately  to 
many  jmung  folk  of  my  acquaintance.  W^ere  I  to  draw 
a  picture  of  this  disagreeable  person,  I  would  pencil  a 
dai*k,  sulky-visaged  boy,  with  overhanging  brows,  firmly- 
compressed  lips,  and  forbidding  aspect,  ill  dressed,  and  ill 
looking.  His  name  is  Will  Not.  Master  Will  is,  be  . 
lieve  me,  a  very  dangerous  companion  ;  he  is  so  fond  of 
his  own  way,  that  he  scorns  advice,  and  pays  no  atten¬ 
tion  whatever  to  the  counsel  of  those  who  are  better  in¬ 
formed.  I  shall  never  forget  the  distress  he  inflicted 
upon  his  mamma  one  day,  when  a  most  kind  and  bene¬ 
volent  man,  Mr  Lovechild,  attempted  to  teach  him  that 
pretty  hymn  of  Dr. Watt’s,  commencing — 


*  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite.* 

*  i 

Instead  of  being  grateful  to  the  excellent  geutlemau,  he 
pouted  and  flouted,  knit  his  great  eyebrows,  clenched  his 
teeth,  and — would  you,  Mary,  believe  it  possible  ?— re¬ 
fused  to  utter  a  single  word.  I  am  a  great  enemy  to 
flogging ;  but  if  boys  affect  to  jMJSsess  no  more  intellect 
than  brutes,  they  must  expect  to  be  treated  as  brutes ; 
and  1  should  scarcely  grudge  Will  Not  a  sound  whip¬ 
ping.  This  obstinacy  renders  him,  as  you  may  suppose, 
ignorant  and  contemptible,  while  his  manners  are  rude 
and  abrupt  in  the  extreme.  He  is  sadly  despised  by  sen¬ 
sible  people,  and  shunned  by  all  who  value  the  kindly 
feelings  of  social  life.  I  trust  that  you,  my  dear,  have 
never  formed,  and  never  can  form,  acquaintance  with  so 
unaiuiable  a  character. 

.  “  Nor  should  I  wish  you  to  know  his  sister  either, 
though  she  is  of  .a  very  different  temper  and  disposition 
from  her  obstinate  brother.  A, trembling,  pale,  delicate 
creature,  full  of  fears  and  absurdities,, anxious  to  do  well, 
and  yet  getting  into  all  sorts,  of  awkward  predicaments, 
from  her  excessive  timidity.  If  she  Ls.dir.epted  to  place 
a  China  vase  on  a  shelf,  she  is  sttre^,to,let  U,fa)^ ;  if  .her 
parents  wish  her  to  try  a  new  piece  of  music,, or  to  copy 
a  drawing,  she  always  makes  some. provoking  ol^ervatioii 
as  to  her  inability,  that  must  annoy  vvho,  are  much 

better  able  to  judge  of  her  capacity,  than  .she  eauipossibly 
be.  Indeed,  although  there  can  be  no  .doubt,,  that  her 
brother  Will  Not  is  the  worst  of  the,  fan^ily,^  I  have 
been  often  as  much  vexed  with  the  nervous  indeci^uu  of 
Miss  Can  Not,  as  with  Master  Will’s  obstinacy*  .. 

“  You  have  often  heard,  my  dear  Mary,  .that  to  be  use¬ 
ful  is  better  than  to  be  clever,  though  to^  be  both  is  best. 
Now,  Can  Not,  unless  good  education  perfectly  changes 
her  habits,  will  never  be  either  useful  oiv^clever.  The 
other  night,  her  cousin’s  cap  caught  fire,  aud,^  instead  of 
throwing  on  her  head  the  vase  of  water  that  stood  upon 
the  work-box,  or,  better  still,  snatching  off  the  table-cover 
and  smothering  the  flames  with  it,  she  stood  still  and 
screamed  !  Her  poor  cousin,  consequently,  was  dread¬ 
fully  burnt.  And  then  Can  Not  said,  ‘  she  was  very 
sorry  ;’  but  sorrow  is  perfectly  useless,  unless  when  it  tends 
to  improvement.  And  I  regret  to  say  that,  as  yet,  she 
has  not  taken  the  necessary  means  to  strengthen  her 
character.  ,  .  ^  , 

“  Another  tormenting  brat  is  Master  Dm  Not.  1 
would  fain  hope  that  he  is  afllicted  wjth  a  defective  me¬ 
mory;— I  say  hope,  because  theu,,allow^Ue^^  might  be 
made  for  bis  inattention  ;  but  I  am  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  his  forgetfulnesses  (as.  he  cuUs  jthew).  ire  pre¬ 
meditated.  lie  this  as  it  may,  ,be  ,i5  a.  xery  jwib  with 
undefined  features,  and  inexpresaive  eyes  y , sluggish  and 
awk^vard  in  his  gait,  and  negligent  in  his,  dress  ;  not  of 
so  overbearing  a  disposition  as  his  eldei* , brother,  yet 
equally  diflioult  to  manage*  1  oup»  knew  a. poor  family 
starved  to  death  by  bis  carelessness. .  -IXis  mother  had 
absolutely  committed  the  chai'ge  of  both  food  and  money 
for  their  relief  to  this  ungracious  boy  ;  yet  his  habitual 
negligence  prevented  his  attending  to  her  directions.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  misfortune  would  have  cured  him  of 
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his  bad  habits,  but  I  fear  they  have  become  too  strongly 
rooted  ;  Did  Not  continues  careless  and  negligent  as 
ever. 

Displeased,  my  dear  Mary,  as  I  have  reason  to  be, 
with  these  three  persons,  I  feel  very  differently  towards 
their  cousin,  whom  I  recommend  to  your  attention  as  a 
careful,  amiable  young  lady,  one  who  never  offends  by 
her  flippancy,  or  injures  by  ill-natured  observation.  Her 
picture  has  been  often  painted,  her  finger  resting  on  her 
sweet  and  silent  lips,  and  her  mild,  dove-like  eyes,  beam¬ 
ing  with  simplicity  and  truth.  She  walks  with  a  sedate 
step,  and  is  universally  admitted  into  the  best  society,  be¬ 
cause  every  one  is  convinced  that  she  is  a  lover  of  peace, 
and  a  hater  of  scandal.  Some  giddy  persons  accuse  her 
of  being  over-particular,  and  too  silent  in  company;  but 
opinions  of  the  thoughtless  are  of  no  value,  and  I  shall 
certainly  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  introducing  you 
to  my  especial  favourite,  Miss  Said  Not  ;  who,  with  her 
sister  May  Not,  are  greatly  esteemed  by  all  amiable 
people. 

“  May  Not  is  a  profound  reasoner,  and  worthy  of 
trust  in  all  things.  She  never  suffers  impulse  to  act  in 
opposition  to  reason,  and  even  her  parents  frequently 
apply  for  and  value  her  opinion.  Her  principles  are 
fixed,  and  her  deeds  worthy  of  imitation.  I  could  say  a 
great  deal  more  in  her  praise ;  but,  as  1  desire  that  you 
closely  cultivate  her  friendship,  you  will  soon  discover 
what  a  valuable  acquisition  you  have  made.  At  first, 
yon  may  think  her  somewhat  austere,  and  fancy  that  her 
dignified  countenance  bears  the  expression  of  severity ; 
but  the  more  you  know,  the  more  you  will  love  her,  and 
her  counsel  will  prevent  your  getting  into  many  of  the 
scrapes  to  which  young  ladies  under,  ay,  and  over,  the 
age  of  twelve,  are  liable. 

“  Farewell  for  the  present,  then,  my  dear  young  friend. 
You  have  hitherto  been,  and  I  trust  will  continue  to  be, 
a  happy  little  girl..  How  can  you  be  otherwise,  with 
such  kind,  good  parents,  who  do  all  that  is  best  and  wisest 
for  you  ?  )  My  space  and  your  patience  are  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted,  yet  I  must,  in  conclusion,  assure  you  of  the 
affection  and  friendship  of  A.  M.  H.” 

There  is  something  extremely  pleasing  in  these  sweet 
Verses  by  L.  E.  L. 

THE  EVENING  rilAYEK. 

!  • 

“  Alone,  alone  ! — no  other  face 
.  Wears  kindred  smile,  or  kindred  line ; 

And  yet  they  say  my  mother’s  eyes — 

They  say  my  father’s  brow  is  mine  : 

And  either  had  rejoiced  to  see 
The  other’s  likeness  in  my  face, 

13 ut  now  it  is  a  stranger’s  eye  ' 

That  finds  some  long-forgotten  truce.  j 

“  I  heard  them  name  my  father’s  death. 

His  home  and  tomb  alike  the  wave ; 

And  I  was  early  taught  to  weep 
Beside  my  youthful  mother’s  grave. 

I  wish  I  could  recall  one  look — 

But  only  one  familiar  tone  ; 

If'  I  had  aught  of  memory, 

I  should  not  feel  so  all  alone. 

My  hejirt  is  gone  bcyoml  the  grave. 

In  search  of  love  I  cannot  find, 

Till  1  could  fancy  soothing  words 
Are  whisper’d  by’  the  evening  wind ; 

I  gaze  upon  the  watching  stars, 

So  clear,  so  beautiful  above, 

Till  I  could  dream  they  look  on  me 
AVith  something  of  jui  answering  love. 

My  mother,  does  thy  gentle  eye 

Look  from  those  distant  stars  on  me  ?  } 


Or  does  the  wind  at  evening  bear 
A  message  to  thy  child  from  thee  ? 

Dost  thou  pine  for  me,  as  I  pine 
Again  a  parent’s  love  to  share  ? 

I  often  kneel  beside  thy  grave, 

And  pray  to  be  a  sleeper  there. 

‘‘  The  vesper  bell ! — *tis  eventide  ; 

I  will  not  weep,  but  I  will  pray  ; 

God  of  the  fatherless,  ’tis  Thou 
Alone  can  St  be  the  or[)han’s  stay^ 

Earth’s  meanest  flower,  Heaven’s  mightiest  star. 
Are  equal  in  their  Maker’s  love, 

And  I  can  say’^.  Thy  will  be  done. 

With  eyes  that  fix  their  hope  above.” 

And  here  we  take  leave  for  this  week  of  the  firstlings 
of  that  gay  and  glittering  flock  of  annual  visitants,  which 
come  to  us  soon  after  the  swallows  have  departed — the 
harbingers  they  of  winter,  as  the  latter  of  summer. 


The  Eventful  History  of  the  Mutiny  and  Piratical 
Seizure  of  IL  M.  S,  the  Bounty ;  its  cause  and  con-- 
sequences,  (Family  Library,  No.  XXV.)  London. 
John  Murray.  Edinburgh  ;  Oliver  and  Boyd. 


The  mutiny  of  the  Bounty  has  gained  a  degree  of  no¬ 
toriety  even  bey^ond  what  the  inherent  interest  of  the 
stoiy  could  have  excited,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  suggested  to  Lord  Byron  one  of  his  latest  publi¬ 
cations.  We  can  scarcely  call  it  one  of  his  happiest,  for 
it  is  not  only  less  impassioned  and  energetic  than  his 
other  works,  but  fails  also  in  character  and  incident.  In 
the  plain,  unvarnished,  and — if  the  truth  must  out — 
somewhat  rambling  narrative  now  before  us,  we  are 
made  to  feel  more  vividly  the  fierce  struggle  of  human 
passion,  and  that  retributive  justice  interwoven  in  the 
web  of  human  life,  which  makes  every  false  step  draw 
after  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  its  own  punish- 
,  ment. 

The  “  Eventful  History”— a  title  which  reminds  us  of 
the  good  old  time  when  suc^  energetic  titles  were  in 
vogue — consists  of  an  introductory  description  of  the 
island  of  Otaheite, — a  narrative  of  the  outward  voyage 
of  the  Bounty, — ;-Lieutenant  Bligh’s  account  of  the  mu¬ 
tiny’, — the  Pandora’s  voy’age  in  search  of  the  mutineers, 
and  her  shipwreck,— the  trial  and  fate  of  the  mutineers, 
and  those  whom  they  had  forced  to  accompany  them,— 
lastly,  the  history  of  those  who  escaped  pursuit,  and  of 
their  descendants,  lately’  discovered  on  Pitcairn  Island. 

The  author,  or  more  properly  the  editor,  of  the  volume 
now  before  us,  has  not  attempted  to  give  a  clear  and  con¬ 
secutive  history  of  these  occurrences,  as  the  real  facts  have 
by  degrees  been  brought  to  light  and  established.  He 
gives  each  portion  of  the  history  as  it  was  at  first  pub¬ 
lished — leaving  the  latter  part  of  his  book  to  clear  up  and 
correct  the  earlier.  It  is  true,  that  in  laying  before  us 
the  first  incorrect  account,  he  incessantly  refei’s  us  to  the 
true  statements  afterwards  to  be  given,  and  in  communi¬ 
cating  them,  he  expatiates  at  great  length  on  the  new 
light  which  they  cast  upon  previous  misapprehensions  of 
fact — but  by  this  means  he  only  manages  to  double  the 
length  of  his  story,  and  communicate  to  it  no  small  de¬ 
gree  of  tedium.  I  lis  general  remarks,  moreover,  in  which 
he  frequently  indulges,  are  remai'kable  neither  for  origi¬ 
nality,  nor  acuteness  in  balancing  and  appreciating  con¬ 
flicting  testimonies.  In  short,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
interest  of  his  book — and  it  possesses  no  small  portion 
— is  owing  entirely  to  its  subject,  and  exists  in  despite  of 


the  author. 

The  evidence  delivered  on  the  trial  of  Heywood  and 
others,  for  accession  to  the  mutiny,  before  a  court-mar¬ 
tial,  conveys  a  most  stimrig  and  graphic  picture  of  the 
scene  on  board  the  Bounty  at  the  time  the  mutineers  mas¬ 
tered  the  vessel#  The  lonely  bark  amid  the  unbeimde 
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ocean,  in  tlie  freshness  of  the  early  dawn — her  decks 
crowded  with  armed  men,  fierce  and  determined — her 
commander  a  prisoner,  and  ignorant  of  his  fate — the  w’ell- 
affected,  stupid,  and  irresolute,  newly  startled  from  their 

— the  whole  strange  drama  is  brought  before  us  with 
all  the  vivid  colouring  of  reality.  Then  comes  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  power  of  England,  whose  home  is  so  literally 
oil  the  deep,  that  even  in  its  remotest  corners  are  her 
laws  felt  and  enforced.  To  these  are  added  the  charac¬ 
ter,  conduct,  and  fate  of  the  wayward  Christian,  the 
<Tenerous  and  buoyant  Ileywood,  the  ill-starred  Stewart 
and  rude  Quintal,  the  sturdy  Adams,  the  brave  and  skil¬ 
ful,  but  rude  and  tyrannical,  Bligh,  the  two  crouching 
sycophants  of  midshipmen,  in  perpetuating  whose  names 
we  have  no  wish  to  be  found  abetting. 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  portions  of  the  history  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty.  We  do  not  remember  that  it 
has  ever  fallen  to  our  lot  to  present  them  with  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  actual  outrage.  The  following  extract  gives 
some  notion  of  the  provocations  offered  by  Lieutenant 
bligh  to  his  crew  : 

“  That  sad  catastrophe,  if  the  writer  of  the  Journal 
be  correct,  was  hastened,  if  not  brought  about  by,  the 
following  circumstance,  of  which  Bligh  takes  no  notice. 

‘  Ill  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  Lieutenant  Bligh  came 
upon  deck,  and  missing  some  of  the  cocoa-nuts,  Avhich 
had  been  piled  up  between  the  guns,  said  they  had  been 
stolen,  and  could  not  have  been  taken  away  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  officers,  all  of  whom  were  sent  for  and 
questioned  on  the  subject.  On  their  declaring  that  they 
had  not  seen  any  of  the  people  touch  them,  he  exclaimed, 

‘  Then  you  must  have  taken  them  yourselves  ;*  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  em^uire  of  them  separately  how  many  they  had 
purchased.  On  coming  to  Mr  Christian,  that  gentle¬ 
man  answered,  ‘  I  do  not  know,  sir,  but  I  hope  you  do 
not  think  me  so  mean  as  to  be  guilty  of  stealing  yours.’ 
Mr  Bligh  replied,  ‘  Yes,  you  d — d  hound,  I  do — you 
must  have  stolen  them  from  me,  or  you  would  be  able  to 
give  a  better  account  of  them  then  tui’iiing  to  the  other 
officers,  he  said,  ‘  God  d — ii  you,  you  scoundrels,  you  are 
all  thieves  alike,  and  combine  with  the  men  to  rob  me : 

I  suppose  you  will  steal  my  yams  next ;  but  I’ll  sweat 
you  for  it,  you  rascals — I’ll  make  Indf  of  you  jump  over¬ 
board,  before  you  get  through  Endeavour  Straits.’  This 
threat  was  followed  by  an  order  to  the  clerk  ‘  to  stop 
the  villains’  grog,  and  give  them  but  half  a  pound  of 
yams  to-morrow ;  if  they  steal  them,  1*11  reduce  them  to 
a  quarter.’ 

‘‘  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  an  officer  in  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  service  could  condescend  to  make  use  of  such  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  meanest  of  the  crew,  much  less  to  gentle- 
ineii;  it  is  to  be  feared,  ho\vever,  that  there  is  sufficient 
ground  for  the  truth  of  these  statements  :  with  regard  to 
the  last,  it  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  Mr  Fryer,  the 
Master,  on  the  court-martial.  This  officer  being  asked, 

Mhat  did  you  suppose  to  be  Mr  Christian’s  meaning, 
when  he  said  he  had  been  in  hell  for  a  fortnight  ?’  an¬ 
swered,  ‘  From  the  frequent  quarrels  they  had  had,  and 
the  abuse  which  he  had  receiv^ed  from  Mr  Bligh.’ — 

Bad  there  been  any  very  recent  quarrel  ?’ — ‘  The  day 
before  I\Ir  Bligh  challenged  all  the  young  gentlemen  and 
people  with  stealing  his  cocoa-nuts.’  It  was  on  the 
evening  of  this  day  that  Lieutenant  Bligh,  according  to 
printed  narrative,  says  Christian  was  to  have  supped 
''^ith  him ;  but  excused  himself  on  account  of  being  un- 
"^ell  •  and  that  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  him  on  the 
of  the  mutiny. 

Every  one  of  these  circumstances,  and  many  others, 
"hich  might  be  stated  from  Mr  ^Morrison’s  Journal,  are 
omitted  in  Bligh’s  published  narrative ;  but  many  of 
mem  are  alluded  to  in  his  original  Journal,  and  others 
^  ‘it  prove  distinctly  the  constant  reproofs  to  which  his 
ohicera  were  subject;  and  the  bad  terms  on  which  they 


stood  with  their  commander.  A  few  extracts  from  this 
Journal  will  suffit  iently  establish  this  point. 

“  In  so  early  a  part  of  the  voyage  as  their  arrival  in 
Adventure  Bay,  he  found  fault  with  his  officers,  and  put 
the  carpenter  into  confinement.  Again,  at  Matavai  Bay, 
on  the  5th  December,  Bligh  says,  ‘  I  ordered  the  car¬ 
penter  to  cut  a  large  stone  that  was  brought  off  by  one 
of  the  natives,  requesting  me  to  get  it  made  fit  for  them 
to  grind  their  hatchets  on,  but  to  my  astonishment  he 
refused,  in  direct  tei*ms,  to  comply,  saying,  “  I  will  not 
cut  the  stone,  for  it  will  spoil  my  chisel ;  and  though 
there  may  be  law  to  take  away  my  clothes,  there  is  none 
to  take  away  my  tools.”  This  man  having  before  shown 
his  mutinous  and  insolent  behaviour,  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  confining  him  to  his  cabin.’ 

“  On  the  5th  January  three  men  deserted  in  the  cut¬ 
ter,  on  wliich  occasion  Bligh  says,  ‘  Ilnd  the  mate  of  the 
watch  been  awake,  no  trouble  of  this  kind  would  have 
happened.  I  have  therefore  disrated,  and  turned  him 
before  the  mast :  such  neglectful  and  worthless  petty 
officers,  I  believe,  never  w^cre  in  a  ship  as  are  in  this. 
No  ordei*s  for  a  few  hours  together  are  obeyed  by  them, 
and  their  conduct  in  general  is  so  bad,  that  no  confidence 
or  trust  can  be  reposed  in  them  ;  in  short,  they  have 
driven  me  to  every  thing  but  corporal  punishment,  and 
that  must  follow  if  they  do  not  improve.’ 

“By  IVIorrison’s  Journal,  it  would  appear,  that  ‘  cor¬ 
poral  punishment’  was  not  long  delayed  ;  for,  on  the 
very  day,  he  says,  the  midshipman  was  put  in  irons,  and 
confined  from  the  5th  January  to  the  2Jd  March— eleven 
weeks !” 

What  follows,  seems  to  have  been  the  drop  that  made 
the  cup  run  over  : 

“  These  extracts  show  the  terms  on  which  Bligh  was 
with  his  officers ;  and  these  few  instances,  with  others 
from  Morrison’s  Joumal,  make  it  pretty  clear,  that 
though  Christian,  as  fiery  and  passionate  a  youth  as  his 
commander  could  well  be,  and  with  feelings  too  acute  to 
bear  the  foul  and  opprobrious  language  constantly  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him,  was  the  sole  instigator  of  the  mutiny  ; — 
and  that  the  captain  had  no  support  to  exi>ect,  ’and  cer¬ 
tainly  received  none,  from  the  rest  of  his  oHicers.  That 
Christian  was  the  sole  author,  appears  still  more  strongly 
from  the  following  passage  in  Morrisiui’s  Journal : — 
‘  When  iMr  Bligh  found  he  must  go  into  the  boat,  he 
begged  of  Mr  Christian  to  desist,  saying,  “  I’ll  pawn  my 
honour.  I’ll  give  my  bond,  Mr  Christian,  never  to  think 
of  this,  if  you’ll  desist,”  and  urged  his  wife  and  family  ; 
to  which  IVIr  Christian  replied,  “  No,  Captain  Bligh,  if 
you  had  any  honour,  things  had  not  come  to  this ;  ami 
if  you  had  any  regard  for  your  wife  and  family,  you 
should  have  thought  on  them  before,  and  not  behaved  so 
much  like  a  villain.”  IJeutenant  Bligh  again  attempted 
to  speak,  but  was  ordered  to  be  silent.  The  boatswain 
also  tried  to  pacify  Mr  Christian,  to  whom  he  replied, 
“  It  is  too  late,  I  have  been  in  hell  for  this  fortnight 
past,  and  am  determined  to  bear  it  no  longer  ;  and  you 
know,  Mr  Cole,  that  I  have  been  used  like  a  dog  all  the 
voyage.”  ’ 

The  final  explosion  is  thus  described  at  one  part  of  the 
“  eventful  history 

“  Lieutenant  Bligh,  like  most  passionate  men,  whose 
unruly  tempers  get  the  better  of  their  reason,  having 
vented  his  rage  about  the  cocoa-nuts,  became  immediately 
calm,  and,  by  inviting  Christian  to  sup  with  him  the  same 
evening,  evidently  wished  to  renew  their  friendly  inter¬ 
course  ;  and  hap])y  would  it  have  been  for  all  jiarties  had 
he  accepted  the  invitation.  On  the  same  night,  towards 
ten  o’clock,  when  the  master  had  the  watch,  Bligh  came 
on  deck,  as  was  his  custom  before  retiring  to  sleep.  It 
was  one  of  those  calm  and  beautiful  nights,  so  frequent 
in  tropical  regions,  whose  soothing  influence  can  be  ap¬ 
preciated  only  by  those  who  have  felt  it,  wheu;  after  a 
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scorchiDg  day^  the  air  breathes  a  most  refreshing  cool-  the  keys  of  the  arm-chest,  under  pretence  of  wanting  ^ 
ness>— it  was  an  evening  of  this  sort,  when  Bligl^  for  the  musket  to  fire  at  a  shark,  then  alongside  ;  that, 
last  time  came  upon  deck,  in  the  capacity  of  c^V^mjinder  ;  Mi;  Hallet  asleep  on  an  arm-chest  in  the  main-hatchway, 
a  gentle  breeze  scarcely  rippled  the  water,  and  the  moon,  ‘^h^y  i^oused  and  sent  him  on  deck.  Charles  Normal/ 
then  ill.  its  first  quarter,  shed  its  soft  light  along  the’sur-  linconsctous' of  their  proceedings,  had  in  the  mean  time 
face  of  the  sea.  The  short  and  quiet  conyeysa^ion^that  aWalied  Mr  Haywardy  and  directed  his  attention  to  the 

took  place  between  Bligh  and  the  master  bn  this  even-  stiark,  whose  movements  he  was  watching  at  the  moment 
ing,  after  the  Irritation  of  the  mprning  h^d  ^^uhsided,  ttiat*Mr  Christian  and  his  confederates  came  up  the  fore- 

only  to  burst  forth  again  in  all  the  horroys  pf  mutiny  amC  hatchway,  after  having  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  seve- 
piracy,  recalls  to  one’s  recollection  that  beautiful  pas^gc  ral  men^,  who  were  not  aware  of  their  design.  One  man, 
of  Shakspeare,  where, .  on  the  everting  of^’the  murder,  Matthew  Thompson,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  chest,  and 
Duncan,  on  approaching  the  castle  ojf  Maweth,  observes  he  served  out  arms  to  Thomas  Burkitt  and  Robert  Lamb, 
to  Banquo —  ■  ^  ,  Mr  Christian  said  he  then  proceeded  to  secure  Lieutenant 

tr  the  master,  gunner,  and  botanist.’ 

Unto  onr  gentle  senseiH^  .  v  *  u-  4*  ^  ^  ^  11  ,  . 

■  f  .  ,  ^  ^  having  seen  him  fasten  some  staves  to  a  plank  lying  on 

a  passage  which  Sir  Joshua  Beynt^^  as  a  stri-  the  larboard  gangway,  as  also  having  heard  the  boatswain 

king  instance  of  what  in  painting  ^  The  say  to  the  carpenter,  “  it  will  not  do  to-night.”  I  likewise 

subject,’  he  says,  ‘of  this  quiet  au(]^j^sy  |(^uversntiori,  remembered  that’ Mr  Christian  had  visited  the  fore-cock- 
gives  that  repose  so  necessary^  to, pci the  tu-  pit  sevei’al  times  that  evening,  although  he  had  very  sel- 
multuous  bustle  of  the  prece()ing,sc|in^^^  Uffd  b^utifully  dom,  if  ever,  frequented  the  warrant-officers’  cabins  be- 
contrasts  .the  scene  of  teryor  i.mmem^p^y  succeeds.’  fore.’ 

While,  on  this  lovely  nighty  were  If  this  be  a  correct  statement,  and  the  greater  part 

i  .congratulating  themselves  on  the,^ple^sin^prpspwt  of  fine  of  it  is  borne  out  by  evidence  on  the  court-martial,  it  re- 
( weather  aud  a  full  moon,  to  light  thein'.^hrpugh  findca^  moves  every  doubt  of  Christian  being  the  sole  instigator 
.your’s  dangei'ous  straits,  the  unhappy  aii(ji  deluded  Christ-  of  the  mutiny,  and  that  no  conspiracy  nor  preconcerted 
ian.  was,  in  all  probability,  brooding  over  lijs^  wropgs,  and  measures  had  any  existence,  but  that  it  was  suddenly  con- 
meditating  on  the  criminal  act  he  was  to  peypetrate  tiie  ceived  by  a  hot-headed  young  man,  in  a  state  of  great 
foUpwing  morning;  for,  he, has  himsylf  stated,  that  he  excitement  of  mind,  amounting  to  a  temporary  aberration 
.had  just  fallen  asleep  about  half  after  thr^ee  in  tin;  morn-  uf  intellect,  caused  by  the  frequent  abusive  and  insulting 
jng,  and  was  much  out  of  order.  .  -  language  of  his  commanding  officer.  Waking  out  of  a 

“  The  evidence  on,  the , court-martial  us  sufficiently  ex-  short  half-hour’s  disturbed  sleep,  to  take  the  command  of 
plicit,  as  to  the, mode  in  >yhi^h  this  act  of  piracy  was  com-  the  deck — finding  the  two  mates  of  the  watch,  Hayward 
.imtted.  By  the, Jouroal,oi  Jame^  Mprrisou,  the  follow-  end  Hallet,  asleep,  (for  which  they  ought  to  have  been 
ing  is  the  account  the,  transaction,  as  given  by  Christ-  dismissed  the  service,  instead  of  being,  as  they  were,  pro¬ 
lan  himself  to  yhe  t\yo^ini<dshlppicu,^  Ileyyvood  and  Stew-  inoted,) — the  opportunity  tempting,  and  the  ship  com¬ 
art,  (both  of  whom  had  been  ,k|spt  below,)  the  moment  pletelyin  his  power,  with  a  momentary  impulse  he  darted 
they  were  allowed  to  cohie  upon  dbek,  after  the  boat,  in  down  the  fore-hatchwa}^  got  possession  of  the  keys  of  the 
which  ^rei’jOfJ^ligh  and^hl^  companions,  had  been  turned  arm-chest,  and  made  the  hazardous  experiment  of  arming 
adrift,  .  n  ,  fj  r  ri  I  such  of  the  men  as  he  thought  he  could  trust,  and  effected 

“He  sald^.tl^t,^/ finding  himself  much  hurt  by  the  his  purpose.” 
treatment  be  liad  I’eceived.from  Lieutenant  Bligh,  he  had  The  main  novelty  in  the  present  work  is  the  detailed 
determined  to  quit  the  ship  the  preceding  evening,  and  proof  of  the  innocence  of  Heywood,  one  of  the  midship- 
had  informed. the  boatswain,  carpenter,  and  two,  midship-  men  on  hoard  the  Bounty,  who  was  forcibly  detained  by 
men  (Stewai’t  and  Hayward)  of  his  .intention  to  do  so.;  the  mutineers.  The  adventures  of  this  brave  and  light- 
that  by  them  he  was  supplied  with  part  of  a  Toasted  pig,  hearfed  hoy — the  sufferings  of  his  relations — the  entbu- 
some  nails,  heads,  and  other  articles  of  trade,  which  he  siastic  love  of  his  sister,  form  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
put  into  a  bag  that  was  given  him  by  f^he  last-named  histories  of  domestic  life  we  have  met  with.  ^Ve  wish 
gentleman ;  that  he  put  this  bag  into  the  cine  of  Ilobert  we  could’  afford  to  give  a  sketch  of  Nessy  Heywood,  but 
Tinkler’s  hammock,  where,  it  was,  discovert  by  that  our  brief  space  forbids.  Her  letters  and  verses  are  rather 
young  gentleman  when  going  to  bed  at  night,  but  the  characterised  by  warm,  enthusiastic  affection,  than  by 
business  was  smothered,  and  passed  off  without  any  fur-  thought  or  imagination.  Taken  altogether,  they  afford  11 
ther  notice.  He  said  he  had,  fiistened  some  staves  to  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  female  character,  but  taken  apart, 
stout  plank,  with  which  he  intended  to  make  his  escape  ;  any  one  of  them  would  be  found  of  little  importance, 
but  finding  he  could  not  effect  it  during  the  first  and  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself.  In  justice, 
middle  watches,  as  the  ship  had  np  way  through  the  however,  to  the  memory  of  a  gallant  officer  lately  de- 
water,  and  the  people  were  all  moving  about,  he  lay  down  ceased,  we  wish  to  give  Hey  wood’s  own  account  of  Ins 
to  rest  about  half-past  three  in  the  morning  ;  that  when  connexion  with  the  mutineers. 

Mr  Stewart  called  him  to  I’elieye  the  deck  at  four  o’clock,  “  When  first  this  sad  event  took  place,  T  was  sleeping 
he  had  but  just  fallen  asleep,  and  was  much  out  of  order ;  in  my  hammock;  nor,  till  the  very  moment  of  being 
upon  observing  which,  Mr  Stewart  strenuously  advised  awakened  from  it,  had  I  the  least  intimation  of  what  was 
him  to  abandon  his  intention  ;  that  as  soon  as  he  had  going  on.  The  spectacle  was  as  sudden  to  my  eyes,  as  it 
taken  charge  of  the  deck,  he  saw  Mr  Hayward,  the  mate  was  unknown  to  my  heart ;  and  both  were  convulsed  at 
of  his  watch,  lie  down  on  the  arm-chest  to  take  a  nap  ;  the  scene. 

and  finding  that  INL*  Hallet,  the  other  midshipman,  did  “  Matthew  Tliompson  was  the  first  that  claimed  m> 
not  make  his  appearauqej  he  suddenly  formed  the  resol u-  attention  upon  waking  ;  he  w’as  sitting  as  a  sentinel  over 
tion  of  seizing  the  ship.  Disclosing  his  intention  to  Mat-  the  arm-chest  and  my  berth,  and  informed  me  that  the 
thew  Quintal  and  Isaac  Martio,..both  of  whom  had  been  captain  was  a  prisoner,  and  Christian  had  taken  the  coin- 
rtogged  by  Lieutenant  Bligh, ^  called  up  Charles  mand  of  the  ship.  1  entreated  for  permi‘^sion  to  go  upou 

Churchill,  who  had  "also  ,tas^d,;the^^Cat,^ai^^^^^  IMatthew  deck;  and  soon  after  the  boatswain  and  carpenter  had 
Thompson,  both  of  whont.qqafjilyjolnp^l  ill  plot.  T|’hat  se^*u  me  in  my  berth,  as  they  were  going  up  the  forc- 
Alexaiidei*  Smith,  hatchway,  I  followed  them,  as  is  stated  in  their  evidence, 

and  William  M‘K.oyf  evinced  ^qual  Tyilliiigne^p^  ^nd  went  It  is  not  in  niy  power  to  describe  my  feelings  upon  seeing 
with  Churchill  to  the  armourer,  of  whom  they  obtained  the  cantain  as  I  did.  who.  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him. 
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was  standing  on  the  quarter-deck,  a  little  abaft  the  mizen- 
mast,  and  Christian  by  his  side.  My  faculties  were  be¬ 
numbed,  and  I  did  not  recover  the  power  of  recollection 
until  called  to  by  somebody  to  take  hold  of  the  tackle-fall, 
and  assist  to  get  out  the  launch,  which  I  found  was  to  be 
given  to  the  captain  instead  of  the  large  cutter,  already  in 
the  water  alongside  the  ship.  It  were  in  vain  to  say  what 
things  I  put  into  the  boat,  but  many  were  handed  in  by 
nie ;  and  in  doing  this,  it  was  that  my  hand  touched  the 
cutlass,  (for  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  what  the  carpen¬ 
ter,  has  deposed,)  though,  on  my  conscience,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  it  was  of  momentary  duration,  and  innocent  as  to 
intention.  The  former  is  evident,  from  its  being  unob¬ 
served  by  every  witness  who  saw  me  upon  deck,  some  of 
whom  must  have  noticed  it  had  it  continued  a  single 
minute ;  and  the  latter  is  proved  by  the  only  person  who 
took  notice  of  the  circumstance,  and  has  also  deposed 
that,  at  the  moment  he  beheld  me,  I  was  apparently  in  a 
state  of  absolute  stupor.  The  poison,  therefore,  carries 
with  it  its  antidote  ;  and  it  seems  needless  to  make  any 
further  comment  on  the  subject,  for  no  man  can  be  weak 
enough  to  suppose,  that  if  I  had  been  armed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting  in  the  mutiny,  that  I  should  have  re¬ 
sumed  a  weapon  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  and  when 
the  ship  was  so  completely  in  the  possession  of  the  party, 
that  (as  more  than  one  witness  has  emphatically  express¬ 
ed  it)  all  attempts  at  recovering  her  would  have  been  im¬ 
practicable. 

‘‘  The  boat  and  ship,  it  is  true,  presented  themselves  to 
me  without  its  once  occurring  that  I  was  at  liberty  to 
choose,  much  less  that  the  choice  I  should  make  would 
-be  afterwards  deemed  criminal ;  and  I  bitterly  deplore 
that  my  extreme  youth  and  inexperience  concurred  in 
torturing  me  with  apprehensions,  and  prevented  me  from 
preferring  the  former  ;  for  as  things  have  turned  out,  it 
would  have  saved  me  from  the  disgrace  of  appeai'ing  be¬ 
fore  you  as  I  do  at  this  day — it  would  have  spared  the 
sharp  conflicts  of  my  own  mind  ever  since,  and  the  ago¬ 
nizing  tears  of  a  tender  mother  and  my  much-beloved 
sisters. 

“  Add  to  my  youth  and  inexperience,  that  I  was  in¬ 
fluenced  in  my  conduct  by  the  example  of  my  messmates, 
Mr  Hallet  and  Mr  Hayward,  the  former  of  whom  was 
vei’y  much  agitated,  and  the  latter,  though  he  had  been 
many  yeai*s  at  sea,  yet,  when  Christian  ordered  him  into 
the  boat,  he  was  evidently  alarmed  at  the  perilous  situa¬ 
tion,  and  so  much  overcome  by  the  harsh  command,  that 
he  actually  shed  tears. 

“  My  own  apprehensions  were  far  from  being  lessened 
at  such  a  circumstance  as  this,  and  I  fearfully  beheld  the 
preparations  for  the  ciiptain’s  departure  as  the  prelimina¬ 
ries  of  inevitable  destruction,  which,  although  I  did  not 
think  could  be  more  certain,  yet  I  feared  would  be  more 
speedy,  by  the  least  addition  to  their  number. 

“  To  show  that  I  have  no  disposition  to  impose  upon 
this  court,  by  endeavouring  to  paint  the  situation  of  the 
boat  to  be  worse  than  it  really  was,  I  need  only  refer  to  I 
the  captain’s  own  narrative,  wherein  he  says  that  she 
would  have  sunk  with  them  on  the  evening  of  the  3d 
May,  had  it  not  been  for  his  timely  caution  of  throwing 
out  some  of  the  stores,  and  all  the  clothes  belonging  to 
the  people,  excepting  two  suits  for  each. 

“  Now,  what  clothes  or  stores  could  they  have  spared 
which  in  weight  would  have  been  equal  to  that  of  two 
men  ?  (for  if  I  had  been  in  her,  and  the  poor  fellow 
Norton  had  not  been  murdered  at  Tofoa,  she  would  have 
been  encumbered  with  our  additional  weight,)  and  if  it 
be  true  that  she  was  saved  by  those  means,  which  the 
captain  says  she  was,  it  must  follow,  that  if  Norton  and 
myself  had  been  in  her,  (to  say  nothing  of  Coleman, 
M‘Intosh,  Norman,  and  Byrne,  who,  ’tis  confessed,  were 
desirous  of  leaving  the  ship,)  she  must  either  have  gone 
down  with  us,  or,  to  prevent  it,  we  must  have  lightened 
ber  of  the  provisions  and  other  necessary  articles,  and 
thereby  have  perished  for  want— dreiulful  alternative! 


‘‘  A  choice  of  deaths  to  those  who  are  certain  of  dying 
may  be  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  but  where,  on  one  hand, 
death  appears  inevitable,  and  the  means  of  salvation  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  on  the  other,  however  imprudent  it  might 
be  to  resort  to  those  means  in  any  other  less  trying  situa¬ 
tion,  I  think  (and  hope  even  at  my  present  time  of  life) 
that  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  a  want  of  courage  for 
saying,  few  would  hesitate  to  embrace  the  latter. 

“  Such,  then,  was  exactly  my  situation  on  board  the 
Bounty ;  to  be  starved  to  death,  or  drowned,  appeared  to 
be  inevitable  if  I  went  in  the  boat ;  and  surely  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  if,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  no 
one  to  advise  with,  and  so  ignorant  of  the  discipline  of 
the  service,  (having  never  been  at  sea  before,)  as  not  to 
know,  or  even  suppose^  it  was  possible  that  what  I  should 
determine  upon  might  afterwiurds  be  alleged  against  me 
as  a  crime — I  say,  under  such  circumstances,  in  so  trying 
a  situation,  can  it  be  wondered  at,  if  I  suffered  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  my  life  to  be  the  first,  and  to  supersede  every 
other,  consideration? 

**  Besides,  through  the  medium  of  the  master,  the  cap¬ 
tain  had  directed  the  rest  of  the  officers  to  remain  on 
j  board,  in  hopes  of  re-faking  the  ship.  Such  is  the'  mas- 
!  ter’s  assertion,  and  such  the  report  on  boardl  and  as  it 
accorded  with  my  own  wishes  for  the  preservation  of  my 
life,  I  felt  myself  doubly  justified  in  staying  on  board, 
not  only  as  ft  appeared  to  be  safer  than  going  in  the  boat, 
but  from  a  consideration  also  of  being  in  the  way  to  he 
useful  in  assisting  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  wish  of 
the  captain.  »  • 

“  Let  it  not — for  God’s  sake — let  it  not  be  aligned  that 
my  fears  were  groundless,  and  that  the  arrival  of' the  boat 
at  Timor  is  a  proof  that  my  conduct  was  wrong.  '  This 
would  be  judging  from  the  cverit,  and  I  think  I  have 
plainly  shown  that,  but  for  the  death  of  Norton  at  Tofoa, 
and  the  prudent  order  of  the  captain 'not  to  overload  the 
boat,  neither  himself  nor' any  of  the  people  who  were 
saved  with  him,  would  at  this  moment  have  been  alive  to 
have  preferred  any  charge  against  niej  or  given  evidence 
at  this  trial. 

“  If  deliberate  guilt  he  neces^farlly' affixed  to  all  who 
continued  on  board  the  ship,  and  that  in  consequence  they 
must  be  numbered  with  Christian’s '  ])arty — in  such  a 
strict  view  of  matters,  it  must  'iirevocably  Impeach  the 
armourer  and  two  carpenter’s  mates,  as  well  'as  Martin 
and  Byrne,  who  certainly  wished  to  quit  the  ship.  And 
if  Christian’s  first  intention  of  sending  atvay  the  captain, 
with  a  few  persons  only,  in  the  small  cutter,  had  not 
been  given  up,  or  if  even  the  large  cutter  had  not  been 
exchanged  for  the  launch,  more  than  half  of  those  who 
did  go  with  him  would  have  been  obliged  to  stay  with 
me.  Forgetful  for  a  moment  of  my  own  misfortunes,  I 
cannot  help  being  agitated  ut  the  bare  thought  of  their 
narrow  escape. 

Every  body  must,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  court 
will,  allow  that  my  case  is  a  peculiarly  hard  one,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  running  away  with  the  ship  is  a  proof  of 
the  mutiny  having  been  committed.  The  innocent  and 
the  guilty  are  upon  exactly  the  same  footing — had  the 
former  been  confined  by  sickness,'  without  a  leg  to  stand 
on,  or  an  arm  to  assist  them  in  opposing  the  mutineers, 
they  must  have  been  put  upon  their  trial,  and,  instead  of 
the  captain  being  obliged  to  prove  their  guilt,  it  would 
have  been  Incumbent  upon  them  to  have'  proved  them¬ 
selves  innocent.  How  can  this  be  done  but  negatively  ? 
If  all  who  wished  it  could  not  accompany  the  captain, 
they  were  necessarily  compelled  to  stay  with  Christian  ; 
and  being  with  him,  were  dependent  on  him,  subject  to 
his  orders,  however  disinclined  to  obey  them ;  for  force 
in  such  a  state  is  paramount  to  every  thingl  But  when, 
on  the  contrary,  instead  of  being  in  arms,  or  obeying  any 
orders  of  the  mutineers,  I  did  every  thing  in  iny  power 
to  assist  the  captain,  and  those  who  went  with  him,  and 
by  all  my  actions  (except  in  neglecting  to  do  what,  it  I 
had  done,  must  have  endangered  the  lives  of  those  who 
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were  so  fortunate  as  to  quit  the  ship)  I  showed  myself 
faithful  to  the  last  moment  of  the  captain’s  stay,  what 
is  there  to  leave  a  douht  in  the  minds  of  impai’tial  and 
dispassionate  men  of  my  being  perfectly  innocent  ?  Happy, 
indeed,  should  1  have  been  if  the  master  had  staid  on 
board,  which  he  probably  would  have  done,  if  his  reasons 
for  wishing  to  do  so  had  not  been  overheard  by  the  man 
who  was  in  the  bread>room. 

Captain  Bligh,  in  his  narrative,  acknowledges  that 
he  had  left  some  friends  on  board  the  Bounty,  and  no 
])art  of  my  conduct  could  have  induced  him  to  believe  that 
I  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  of  the  number.  Indeed, 
from  his  attention  to,  and  very  kind  treatment  of,  me 
personally,  I  should  have  been  a  monster  of  depravity  tp 
have  betrayed  him.  The  idea  alone  is  suiTicient  to  dis¬ 
turb  a  mind  where  humanity  and  gratitude  have,  I 
hope,  ever  been  noticed  as  its  characteristic  features ;  and 
yet  Mr  Ilallet  has  said  that  he  saw  me  laugh  at  a  time 
when,  Heaven  knows,  the  conflict  in  my  own  mind,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  captain’s  situation,  rendered  such  a  want 
of  decency  impossible.  The  charge  in  its  natui’e  is 
dreadful,  but  I  boldly  declare,  notwithstanding  an  inter¬ 
nal  conviction  of  my  innocence  has  enabled  me  to  endure 
my.  sufferings  for  the  last  sixteen  months,  could  1  have 
laid  to  my  heart  so  heavy  an  accusation,  I  should  not 
have  lived  to  defend  myself  from  it.  And  this  brings  to 
my  recollection  another  part  of  Captain  Bligh’s  narrative, 
in  which  he  says,  *  1  was  kept  apart  from  every  one,  and 
all  I  could  do  was  by  speaking  to  them  in  general,  but 
my  endeavours  were  of  no  avail,  for  I  was  kept  securely 
bound,  and  no  one  but  the  guard  was  suffered  to  come 
near  me.’  , 

If  the  captain,  whose  narrative  we  may  suppose  to 
have  been  a  detail  of  every  thing  which  happened,  could 
only  ^'ccollect  that  he  had  spoken  generally  to  the  people,  i 
1  trust  it  will, hardly  be  believed  that  Mr  Hallet,  with¬ 
out  notes,  at  so  distant  a  period  as  this,  should  he  capable 
of  i^coUectiiig  that  he  heard  him  speak  to  any  one  in 
particular ;  and  here  it .  may  not  be  improper  to  observe, 
that,  at  the  time  to  which  I  allude,  Mr  Ilallet  (if  I  am 
rightly  informed)  could  not  have  been  more  than  fifteen 
years  of  age.  1  mean  not  to  impeach  his  courage,  but  1 
think,  <  if  cii'cnmstances  be  considered,  and  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  confused  state  of  the  ship  can  be  formed  by 
this  court,  it  will  not  appear  probable  that  this  young 
gentleman. should  have  been  so  perfectly  unembarrassed 
as  to  have  been  able  to  particularize  the  muscles  of  a 
man’s  countenance,  even  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
him  ;  and  what  is  still  more  extraordinai'y  is,  that  he 
heard  the  captain  call  to  me  from  abaft  the  mizen  to  the 
platform  where  I  was  standing,  which  required  an  exer¬ 
tion  of  voice,  and  must  have  been  heard  and  noticed  by 
all  who  were  present,  as  the  captain  and  Christian  were 
at  that  awful  moment  the  objects  of  every  one’s  peculiar 
attention ;  yet  he  who  was  standing  between  us,  and 
noticing  the  transactions  of  us  both,  could  not  hear  what 
was  said. 

“  To  me  it  has  ever  occurred  that  difHdence  is  very 
becoming,  and  of  all  human  attainments,  a  knowledge  of 
ourselves  is  the  most  difUcult ;  and  if,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  life,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  precisely  to  account 
for  our  own  actions,  how  much  more  difficult  and  ha¬ 
zardous  must  it  be,  in  new  and  momentous  scenes,  when 
the  mind  is  hurried  and  disti'essed  by  confiicting  passions, 
to  judge  of  another’s  conduct;  and  yet  here  are  two 
young  men,  who,  after  a  lapse  of  near  four  years — in 
which  period  ono  of  them,  like  myself,  has  grown  from 
a  boy  to  he  a  man — without  hesitation,  in  a  matter  on 
which  my  life  is  depending,  undertake  to  account  for 
some  of  my  actions,  at  a  time,  too,  when  some  of  the 
most  experienced  otlicei*s  in  the  ship  are  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  they  were  overcome  by  the  confusion  which 
the  mutiny  occasioned,  and  are  incapable  of  recollecting 
a  number  of  their  own  transactions  on  that  day. 

1  caa  only  oppose  to  such  open  boldness  the  calm 


suggestions  of  reason,  and  would  willingly  be  persuaded 
that  the  impression  under  which  this  evidence  has  been 
given  is  not  in  any  degree  open  to  suspicion.  I  would 
be  understood,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  mean  any  thing 
injurious  to  the  character  of  Mr  Hallet;  and  for  Mr 
Hayward,  I  ever  loved  him,  and  must  do  him  the  justice 
to  declare,  that  whatever  cause  I  may  have  to  deplore  the 
effect  of  his  evidence,  or  rather  his  opinion,  for  he  has 
deposed  no  fact  against  me,  yet  I  am  convinced  it  was 
given  conscientiously,  and  with  a  tenderness  and  feeling 
becoming  a  man  of  honour. 

“  But  may  they  not  both  be  mistaken  ?  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  their  long  intimacy  with  Captain 
Bligh,  in  whose  distresses  they  were  partakers,  and  wdiose 
sufferings  were  severely  felt  by  them,  naturally  begot  an 
abhorrence  towards  those  whom  they  thought  the  authors 
of  their  misery, — might  they  not  forget  that  the  story 
had  been  told  to  them,  and  by  first  of  all  believing,  then 
constantly  thinking  of  it,  he  persuaded  at  last  it  was  a 
fact  within  the  compass  of  their  own  knowledge  ? 

“  It  is  the  more  natural  to  believe  it  is  so,  from  Mr 
Hallet’s  forgetting  what  the  captain  said  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion,  which,  had  he  been  so  collected  as  he  pretends  to 
have  been,  he  certainly  must  have  heard.  I\Ir  Hayward, 
also,  it  is  evident,  has  made  a  mistake  in  point  of  time  as 
to  the  seeing  me  with  Morrison  and  Millward  upon  the 
booms ;  for  the  boatswain  and  carpenter,  in  their  evidence, 
have  said,  and  the  concurring  testimony  of  every  one 
supports  the  fact,  that  the  mutiny  had  taken  place,  and 
the  captain  was  on  deck  before  they  came  up,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  that  time  that  the  boatswain  called  Morri¬ 
son  and  Millward  out  of  their  hammocks  ;  therefore,  to 
have  seen  me  at  all  upon  the  booms  with  these  two  men, 
it  must  have  been  long  after  the  time  that  Mr  Hayward 
has  said  it  was.  Again,  Mr  Hayward  has  said  that  he 
could  not  recollect  the  day,  nor  even  the  month,  when  the 
Pandora  arrived  at  Otaheite.  Neither  did  Captain  Ed¬ 
wards  recollect  when,  on  liis  return,  he  wrote  to  the 
Admiralty,  that  JMichael  Byrne  had  surrendered  himself 
as  one  of  the  Bounty’s  people  ;  but  in  that  letter  he  re¬ 
ported  him  as  having  been  apprehended,  which  plainly 
shows  that  the  memory  is  fallible  to  a  very  great  degree  ; 
and  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  to  draw,  that,  if  when  the 
mind  is  at  rest,  which  must  have  been  the  case  with  Mr 
I  Hayward  in  the  Pandora,  and  things  of  a  few  months’ 
i  date  are  difficult  to  be  remembered,  it  is  next  to  impos¬ 
sible,  in  the  state  which  every  body  was  on  board  the 
!  Bounty,  to  remember  their  particular  actions  at  the 
distance  of  three  years  and  a  half  after  they  were  ob¬ 
served. 

I  “  As  to  the  advice  he  says  he  gave  me,  to  go  into  the 
boat,  I  can  only  say,  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  a  short 
conversation  with  somebody, — I  thought  it  was  Mr 
Stewart ;  but  he  that  as  it  may,  I  think  I  may  take  upon 
me  to  say  it  was  on  deck  and  not  below,  for  on  hearing 
it  suggested  that  I  should  be  deemed  guilty  if  1  stayed  in 
the  ship,  I  went  down  directly,  and  in  passing  31r  Cole, 
told  him,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  that  I  would  fetch  a 
few  necessaries  in  a  bag,  and  follow  him  into  the  boat, 
which  at  that  time  I  meant  to  do,  but  was  afterwards 
prevented.” 

The  “  Eventful  History”  also  clears  the  memory  ot 
Stewart,  another  midshipman  on  board  the  Bounty,  wlio 
perished  when  the  Pandora  went  down,  from  some  doubts 
that  might  have  attached  to  him,  from  a  statement  in 
Beechey’s  voyage  to  the  Pacific. 

Among  the  engravings  which  ornament  this  volume  of 
the  Family  Library,  there  is  a  view — drawn  and  etched 
by  Colonel  Batty — of  Bligh  and  his  companions  in  their 
open  boat,  full  of  tine  sentiment.  We  cannot  look  at  the 
long  slender  bark,  gliding  down  the  inclined  plane  of  a 
huge  mid-ocean  wave,  while  minor  surges  chafe  and  loam 
about  its  prow,  and  dull  leaden  clouds  hang  over,  aud  sea¬ 
birds  wheel  aud  M^ream  aruuud  it,  without  beiug  iut* 
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pressed  with  a  full  sense  of  the  utter  loneliness  and  deso¬ 
lation  of  the  inmates.  It  is  a  poem  expressed  in  form. 


Illustrations  of  OrniUjlogj/.  By  Sir  William  Jardine, 
Bart.  F.ll.S.E.,  &c.,  and  Prideaux  .John  Selby,  Esq. 
F.B.S.E.,  &c.  Parts  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.  4to. 
Edinburgh :  W.  II.  Lizars.  London ;  Longman 
and  Co. 


We  have  before  spoken  of  this  work  in  laudatory 
terms,  in  a  popular  article  of  some  length  ;  and  we  4U*e 
happy  that  the  anticipations  we  then  formed  have 

been  realized.  Every  successive  number  brings  to  light 
some  interesting  novelties,  and  a  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  in  drawing  and  etching  manifests  itself  as  the 
authors  advance.  The  general  attitudes  of  the  birds  are 
much  improved  ;  and  more  delicacy  of  touch  and  mas¬ 
terly  style  pervades  the  etchings.  But  there  is  still  room 
for  amendment  in  the  perspective,  which  is  occasionally 
transgressed.  We  may  particularize  the  Halcyon  Mac- 
leagie  (Plate  101,  Part  VII.),  where  the  bird  is  sitting 
in  direct  profile,  and  the  offs,  upper  and  lower,  being 
covents,  with  the  points  of  the  primaries,  extend  consi¬ 
derably  on  the  back,  in  which  position  they  would  not 
be  visible. 


Mr  W.  II.  Lizars,  the  new  publisher  of  the  work,  has 
wrought  various  important  changes  on  it.  Part  VIII., 
which  has  just  appeared,  is  greatly  improved,  in  every 
respect.  The  colouring  is  managed  with  greater  clear¬ 
ness  and  solidity,  the  paper  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and 
the  general  aspect  of  the  typography  more  light  and 
beautiful — showing  that  our  learned  and  scientific  friend 
Mr  Neill  is  not  too  old  to  improve.  And  lastly — as  we 
are  advocates  for  cheap  books — great  praise  is  due  to  Mr 
Lizars,  for  his  exertions  in  reducing  the  price  of  the 
work,  as  we  find  the  large  paper  copies  are  lowered  each 
part  10s.  6d.,  and  the  small  ones  6s.  Cd.  This  cannot 
fail  to  induce  an  additional  number  of  purchasers  among 
the  scientific,  and  lovers  of  fine  books  will  the  more 
easily  gratify  their  tastes ;  for  the  book  now  under  our 
notice  is  not  only  highly  useful  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  but  also  very  ornamental. 

While  we  bestow  praise  on  the  general  execution  of 
the  work,  we  must  take  leave  to  differ  widely  from  the 
learned  authors,  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  insti¬ 
tuting  so  many  new  genera.  They  seem  slavish  follow¬ 
ers  of  that  mania  which  has  recently  crejit  into  the 
French  school  of  natural  science — that  of  founding  genera 
on  such  trivial  distinctions  as,  in  our  opinion,  hardly  en¬ 
title  them,  in  many  instances,  even  to  a  separate  section 
in  their  original  genus.  For  example,  what  can  be 
more  siiperlluous  than  forming  a  new  genus  under  the 
title  of  Passer,  for  the  reception  of  the  common  sparrow 
(Fringilla  domestica)  i 

Our  authors  have  figured  the  Indian  sparrow,  male 
and  female  (Plate  118),  under  the  appellation  of 
Passer  Indicus.  Wc  beg,  how'ever,  to  dissent  from 
Sir  William  and  Mr  Selby,  in  the  opinion  they  main¬ 
tain  of  its  being  a  different  species  from  the  common 
European  sparrow.  The  distinctive  characters  which 
these  gentlemen  have  attempted  to  establish,  do  not 
bear  them  out,  and  arc,  in  our  opinion,  so  trivial,  as 
to  merit  no  consideration.  We  think  that  the  differ- 
t^nce  of  climate,  and  other  local  circumstances,  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  slight  variations  of  size 
^nd  colour  pointed  out  by  our  authors.  Colour  and 
size  we  do  not  think  sufficient  characters  alone  to 
constitute  species ;  for  they  must  depend  on  discrepan¬ 
cies  more  distinct,  unchangeable,  and  certain,  than 
fbese.  Are  not  the  modifications  of  form  ami  colour, 
^hich  are  daily  held  up  to  us  in  our  domestic  poultry, 
!»utficient  to  convince  us  of  this  fact  V  But  we  have  abun- 
<Juntly  many  instances  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  even  in 
^  wild  statei  exhibiting  still  mure  remarkable  dili'crences> 


under  a  variety  of  climate.  The  European  sparrow  and 
its  Eastern  brother,  we  consider  as  trivial  varieties  of 
one  and  the  same  species ;  and  we  do  humbly  think,  that 
even  the  quotation  given  by  the  authors,  from  the  de¬ 
scription  which  accompanied  the  Eastern  birds,  goes  far  to 
prove  that  they  are  so,  for,  says  the  writer — “  I  send  you, 
according  to  your  desire,  a  pair  of  our  sparrows.  All  I 
can  remark  is,  that  they  are  not  so  good  a  breed  as  yours. 
The  habits  of  the  birds  are  exactly  the  same  in  both 
countries ;  perhaps  these  are  more  impudent  and  fami¬ 
liar  and  he  adds,  “  the  rich  Mahomedans  eat  great 
quantities  of  them,  and  consider  them  as  very  strength¬ 
ening.’* 

Perhaps  there  is  no  bird  whose  physical  distribution 
occupies  so  wide  a  range  as  the  common  house  sparrow : 
it  is  known  in  every  town  and  village  throughout  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe;  and  is  the  samebird  as  that  mentioned 
so  frequently  in  Holy  Writ, — known  to  man  from  time 
immemorial.  David  says,  “  I  watch,  and  am  as  a  spar¬ 
row  alone  upon  the  house-top.”^  Wc,  however,  consider 
the  figures  given  of  these  birds  by  our  authors  as  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  and  exhibiting,  in  a  wonderful  de¬ 
gree,  the  strong  similitude  of  the  same  species,  under 
latitudes  so  widely  different,  and  satisfactorily  establish, 
in  our  estimation,  the  extensive  physical  range  of  this 
species. 

In  Plate  82,  are  two  very  interesting  little  birds,  the 
Calito  Parrakeets,  (Psittaca  Calito.)  This  species  has 
been  recently  introduced  to  European  naturalists  by  Dr 
Gillies,  who  possesses  a  pair  of  them,  male  and  female, 
alive,  which  he  brought  from  their  native  haunts  at  Las 
Calito,  province  of  Mendoza,  South  America,  where  they 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  known  to  occupy  a  range  of 
upwards  of  350  miles, — the  level  of  the  country  varying 
from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  I'heir  habits  are 
said  to  be  completely  at  variance  with  those  of  all  the 
known  species  of  the  extensive  group  of  birds  known 
by’  the  designation  Psittacce,  They  build  in  holes  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  whereas  all  their  congenei’s  nidify  in 
trees. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  a  strange  conceit  of 
our  authors,  in  recapitulating  the  order  of  their  genera 
and  species.  In  one  line  they  quote  themselves  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  in  the  succeeding  one  in  Latin  ;  for  instance, 
“  No.  1.  of  former  synopsis,”  and  then  “  No.  2.  of  Do. 
In  Museo  Dom.  Taylor.”  If  this  is  inteiided  to  be  of 
use  to  continental  naturalists,  we  think,  that  if  they  are 
unable  to  read  one-half  of  the  quotations,  the  rest  will  be 
of  little  use  to  them. 

Jardine  and  Selby’s  Illustrations,  taken  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  useful  to  orni¬ 
thologists.  They  possess  one  quality  which  renders  them 
valuable  beyond  all  other  books,  as  containing  such  a 
number  of  newly  discovered  species  and  figures  of  rare 
birds.  Of  the  former  class,  no  less  than  twenty -two  are, 
for  the  first  time,  introduced  to  our  notice.  Our  authors 
leave  no  source  unexplored,  and,  from  the  very  distin¬ 
guished  assistance  they  are  favoured  with,  few  novelties 
are  likely  to  escape  their  notice.  Besides,  their  own  in¬ 
dependent  fortunes  enable  them  to  enrich  their  own 
museums  with  every  accessible  rarity,  and  by  their  own 
industrious  zeal,  must  widely  extend  their  specific  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  order  of  animals. 
That  they  may  long  live  to  continue  so  praiseworthy  an 
amusement,  which  will  caiTy  their  inames  to  posterity,  is 
our  sincere  wish  ;  only  let  us  close  the  present  notice  with 
this  advice,  which  ought  to  be  the  motto  of  all  naturalists, 

MULTIPLY  NOT  SPECIES. 


•  Psalm,  rii.  7, 
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elementary  \lfORK8  OF  M.  DE  PORQUET. 

St/Uabaire  Parisicn ;  or.  Modem  French  Spelling-Book, 
Second  Edition.  London.  By  the  Author.  1831. 
Parisian  Phraseology,  Fourth  Edition.  London.  By 
the  Author.  '  1831.  ’ 

T7i6  Parisian  Grammar, '  Second  Edition.  London.  By 
the  Author.  1831. 

Traducteur  Parisien.  Second  Edition. ,  London.,  By 
the  Author.  1831.  .  •  ;  ..  ; 

Le  Tresor  dc  VEcolier  Fran^ais,  Sixtii  Edition.  Lon¬ 
don.  By  the  Author.  1831.  .  i  »  ' 

Le  Petit  Secretaire  Pami'e/i.  .,Foui’th|Edition.  Lon¬ 
don.  By  the  Author.,,  1831.,.,^  . 

These  cheap,  elegant,* *  and  far  >  from  bulky  Tolumes, 
form  an  excellent  system  of  tuition  >  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage.  M.  de  Porquet  hast eteelredih is* course  with  great 
dexterity  between  the  •outworn,  slovenly,  routine  system 
on  the  one  hand,  and  modern  quackery  on  the  other. 
The  books,  the  titles  of  which  we  have  quoted  above, 
conduct  the  pupil  from  'the  (pronunciation  and  mere 
phraseology  •  of  the*  language,!' through  itsi  grammatical 
principles,  up  to  a  perfect  understanding  and^  command 
of  it.  Two  principles  he  reiteratedly  enforces,  and  we 
agree  with  him  as  to  their  importance— the  *  great  value 
of  continually  translating  from  English  into  French,  and 
the  importance  of  impressing  the  prosody  of  the  language 
upon  the  pupil’s  ear.*  The  accentuation,  intevei’y  lan¬ 
guage,  exercises  a  greater  influence* over  the  structure  of 
sentences  than  people  ai'e  generally  aware  of.  ^  We  do  not 
believe  that  any- of  M**  dc' Porquet’s*  views  are,  strictly 
speaking,  new,  but  theyUare  originally  combined.  We 
cannot  say  as  to  the  first  claufie'of  the  following  sentence, 
but  we  can  .vouch  for  the  second.  “  There  is  no  country 
where  French  is  more  equally  diffused  than  in  England, 
and  there  is  no  nation^  that  speaks  French  worse  than  the 
English.”  M.  de  Porquet’s  system  will,'  if  adopted,  go  far 
to  remove  this  reproach^  "  '•  ‘ 
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An  Introduction  to<tthe\ Study  of  Perspective;  elucidated 
by  Easy  and  Familiar  Examples  in  Question '  and  An¬ 
swer',  sti  ns  t&  enable  the  Stud^  of  Drawing  to  apply  the 
Prhicijplcs  of  tfic  Science  with  facility  to  ’  Sketching  from 
Nature,^  i|Fyt  Stephen.,  Humble.,  Blustrated  with 
Seventeen  Copperplates.,  ,4to.  ,  .^l^inburgh :  Alex- 
•  andei*  Hill;*  >  •  London  t  R.  Ackermann.  183L 
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No  person  can,  master  even  the  elements  of  landscape¬ 
drawing,  without  being  firmly  grounded  in  the  principles 
of  perspective?;’  and  we  know  of  no  treatise  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  initiate  the  young  artist,^  or  amateur;  into  their 
practical  application,  tHaii  tbe'^ work, now  before  us. 


MISCELLANEOUS'  LITERATURE. 
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PAOANINL  • 

Scene— Otir  Supper  Parlour, 

We,  Well,  Aitist!'  what  say  you  to  a  draught  of 
porter  after  that  hot  squeeze  ? 

Artist  “  My  souFis  thirsty  for  the  generous  draught.” 
We,  You  wi^l  fiud.it  the  real  Loudon.  Three  years 
in  the  bottle.  /  It  is  rather  brisk— the  summer  being  just 
over.  I  V  •/  Mii’  II  III  iii.nH-  . 

Art,  Nectar  •*- '‘-I 

We,  Now  !  Give  *  us"  Yout*^  opinion  of  this  Paganini. 
Did  you  see  him  ?  , ..  , 

Art  You.didiiiot.  ^ 

We,  You  may  say  so.  •.  Nay^  we  question  whether  we 
heard  himi  'Before  'us  was  a  {Portentous  pink  bonnet, 
with  ominous  waving ‘flowefs.  “'Arm  in  arm  with  the 
fair  wearer,  was'a  monstef  ’six  feet  ten  in'height.'  We 
have  always  alihorred  the  vile  democratical  guillotine', 
but  this  evening  we  began  to  feel  that  even  this  Procrus- 


**■  - 

tian  instrument  might  have  its  uses.  Then,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  had  two  members  of  the  Chess  Club  plotting, 
most  audibly,  how  they  might  steal  away ;  on  the  other* 
a  brace  of  yellow-nebbed  turtles  whispering  soft  things,* 
We  heard — nothing  to  speak  of.  You  !  lucky  dog ! 

Art,  Y^ou  may  say  so. 

i  .JFe.  Nay,  we  think  so.  At  the  end  of  the  only  long, 
I  narrow  vista  our  eyes  could  command,  we  saw  you.  It 
I  was  evident  you  were  entranced.  We  knew  it  by  your 
gaping  mouth,  and  your  fingers  pressed  hard  on  your  upper 
lip.  Y  ou  had  enough  of  decency  and  feeling  for  those 
behind  you  not  to  stand  upright — but  your  neck  grew 
longer  and  longer,  and  a  curious  observer  might  have  seen 
candlelight  between  your — fundamental  feature  and  your 
seat. 

Art,  You  grow  personal. 

We,  Perhaps.  But  tell  us  what  you  think  of  this 
prince  of  fiddlers  ? 

Art,  As  of  a  god.  Or,  if  the  phrase  please  you  bet¬ 
ter,  as  of  a  devil  incarnate.  No  mere  mortal  ever  drew 
j  such  sounds  from  that  sweet  instrument.  He  is  the 
!  Shakspeare  of  music— he  runs  fine  divisions,  which  the 
I  most  subtle  intellect  could  not  pre-figure — yet  he  brings 
j  out,  apparently  without  effort,  the  full-toned  expression 
of  passion.  In  the  midst  of  the  thundering  accompani¬ 
ment,  the  notes  of  his  violin  were  heard,  sweet  yet  ener¬ 
getic  as  the  silver-toned  voice  of  the  angel  heard  amid 
the  crash  of  doom. 

We,  All  that  we  lieard — hut  did  not  see  him.  Do 
the  accounts  and  portraits  represent  him  fairly  ? 

Art,  Gross  caricatures.  His  face,  though  swarthy 
pale,  is  full  of  soul,  and,  what  is  more,  of  good  humour. 
He  is  “  somedeal  bald,”  and  that  shows  his  broad,  square 
forehead  to  advantage.  His  figure  is  long. and  lank,  yet 
with  a  squareness  which,  if  it  do  not  redeem  it  to  beauty, 
saves  it  from  deformity. 

We,  But  then  liis  gestures  ? 

Alt,  Are  sometimes  grand.  When  he  tucks  liis  little 
fiddle  in  beneath  his  chin,  bends  his  face  lovingly  over  it, 
sways  his  head  a  Zrt  .Antinous  and  handles  his  how,  with 
as  much  precision  as  Roland  his  foil — you  feel  that  you 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  master.  And  then  the  look  of  hap¬ 
piness  >yhen  he  hits  upon  a  happy  turn,  heightened  when 
the  ( audience  e^^press  their  sympathy — oh  !  this  happy 
mixture  of , childish  delight  and  inspired  power,  show 
him  a. man  of  genius  !  .  ,  . 

We^  Genius  !,  That  is  a  bold  word. 

.  Art,  .^Vcll!  .we  will  leave  the  discussion  till  we  have 
heard  him  again.  Meanwhile,  I  afliriu  that  Paganini  is 
a  man  of  original  genius.  I  care  not  whether  lie  plays 
upon  one  string  or  a  dozen.  He  makes  melody  and  har¬ 
mony  out  of  the  inosit  unpromising  means — and  he  makes 
such  melody  and  harmouy  as  Mozart  himself  \vould  re¬ 
spect. 

We,  Y'^ou  are  enthusiastic. 

Art  Next  week  shall  judge  betwixt  us. 


I  THE  BYSTANDER. 

No.  XV. 

ON  BRIDECAKE  *.  AN  ESSAY,  MORAL,  rATIlOLOGlCAt, 
AND  DESULTORY. 

“  Shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor  of  threescore  again  ? 

.  we  exclaimed  with  honest  Benedick,  as  a  small  parcel, 
wrapped  in  white  writing-paper,  elegantly  tied  with 
white  ribbon,  and  having  a  brace  of  calling-cards  affixed 
to  it,  was  handed  to  us  by  our  servant.  By  the  way, 
it  would  be  a  mighty  improvement  were  tinted  paper, 
and  if  possible  oil-proof,  on  such  occasions,  substituted 
for  the  common  writing  material — the  grease  of  the  rich 
cake  uniformly  soaks  through,  and  shows  rather  slovenly* 
Another  remiu'k  we  would  humbly  submit  ere  we  con¬ 
clude  this,  the  desultory  portion  of  our  essay. 
due  reverence  for  cake  and  pudding,  we  deeply  lament 
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the  substitution  of  two  showy  pieces  of  pasteboard  for 
the  good  old  substantial  marriage-present  of  gloves.  In 
the  first  place,  gloves  are  useful — and  expensive  to  a  de¬ 
gree  not  always  compatible  with  the  plenishing  of  a  lite¬ 
rary  man’s  pocket.  In  the  second  place,  by  reminding 
us  of  another  melancholy  occasion  upon  which  th6y  were 
ivont  to  be  distributed,  they  consoled  us  by  the  refiectioii 
that  our  rasli  friend  could  always  find  shelter  from!  his 
self-entailed  afflictions  in  the  grave. 

But  to  return  to  our  cake.  Pathologically  considered, 
it  is  universally  allowed,  when  projicrly  applied,  to  be 
the  best  exciter  of  dreams  that  has  yet  been  discovered. 
Respecting  the  most  preferable  mode  of  administration, 
however,  a  violent  controversy  exists.  The  learned  are 
agreed  that  the  bridecake  (or  dreaming-bread — for  they 
are  synonymous  terms)  ought  to  be  “  placed  under  the 
head  at  bedtime.’*  Some  understand  this  to  mean  de¬ 
positing  it  under  the  pillow  upon  which  the  head  reposes. 
To  us,  however,  this  plainly  appears  an  empirical  mode, 
as  little  founded  in  reason  as  the  rubbings  of  St  John 
Long,  or  the  clawings  of  the  Animal  Magnetists.  We 
hold  with  those  who  maintain  that  the  only  true  way  of 

placing  the  bridecake  under  the  head^"  is  to  stow  it 
away  in  the  stomach.  The  compound  is  of  that  nature 
which  is  usually  found  to  promote  dreams  when  taken 
inwardly — rich  and  oleaginous.  Besides — this  mode  of 
administering  the  bolus  will  be  found  by  far  the  most 
pleasurable  to  tlie  patient.  However,  since  our  friend 

_ has  kindly  sent  to  us,  as  Joseph  did  to  Benjamin, 

a  double  portion,  we  shall  certainly  submit  the  matter  to 
an  experimentum  crucis,  and  report  progress  to  our  readers 
next  week. 

As  to  the  moral  phasis  of  bridecake,  we  suspect  it  must, 
after  all,  be  referred  to  the  chapter  of  minor  morals — to 
that  which  treats  of  the  prettinesses  and  amiabilities  of 
life.  It  gives  rise,  however,  to  a  great  many  important 
inquiries,  which,  in  our  brief  limits  can  only  be  hinted 
at.  Thus,  in  the  psychological  department :  —  What 
are  a  bride’s  feelings  when  she  gets  the  first  sight  of 
HER  OWN  BRIDECAKE  ott  the  cvc  of  her  marriage  ?  WKat 
are  the  feelings  of  those  pretty  flutterers,  in  their  white 
muslins  and  favours,  with  blushing  cheeks  and  Hashing 
eyes,  who  cut  up  the  mystic  cake,  and  touch  it  with  the 
mamage  ring?  Then  again,  in  the  ethical  and  casuisti¬ 
cal  department ‘.—May  a  bride  eat  of  her  own  cake? 
May  the  best  man  snatch  a  kiss  of  the  bridesmaid,  while 
romping  about  the  cake,  without  being  understood  there¬ 
by  to  pledge  himself  to  her?  May  the  young  unwed- 
ded  companions  of  the  bride,  while  the  ceremony  of 
division  is  going  on,  slip  the  ring  furtively  on  their  deli¬ 
cate  fingers  without  indecorum  ?  Then,  in  tlie  province 
of  natural  theology : — Is  there  any  truth  in  the  prophetic 
powers  of  the  bridecake,  or  is  it  a  vulgar,  though  pleasing 
error  ?  Is  it  allowable  for  a  Christian  to  have  recourse 
to  such  a  questionable  oracle  ? 

We  may  yet  live  to  enlighten  our  readers  with  one  or 
more  of  these  edifying  disquisitions.  Bor  tlie  present, 
we  break  otf  abruptly,  by  declaring  that  he  is  a  Cake  be¬ 
yond  redemption,  who  does  not  admit  that  bridecake  is 
the  prince  of  all  sublunary  cakes — immeasurably  exceed¬ 
ing  plum-cake,  more  glorious  than  twelfth- cake.  It  is 
the  only  cake  of  which  it  can  be  truly  predictated,  that  it 
blesses  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver — the  one  until  the 
close  of  the  honey-moon,  the  other  until  it  gives  him  a 
fit  of  indigestion. 

The  Author  of  an  Essay  on  Flirts. 


ORIGINAL  rOETRY. 


RESIGNATION. 

The  place  was  lone— yet  not  more  desolate 
Than  was  the  desert  of  my  sunless  mind. 

The  sky  was  low’riug  with  the  twilight  shades, 
Save  w’horc  one  streak  of  sad  and  sickly  light 


Lay  far  outstretch’d  along  the  western  bound. 

In  distance  rose  the  wild  ance8ti*al  hills^  > 

Sublime  in  sunshine — now  more  grand, in  gloom ; 

And  at  their  base  the  old  tremendous  sea 
Toss’d  his  vast  volumes  with  a  haughty  curl,  ^ 

Like  a  roused  monarch  wavering  in  his  mood, 

And  straggling  betwixt  anger  and  disdain.! 

I  stood  alone  beside  a  narrow  mound  : 

A  single  birch-tree  waved  its  flickering  leaves. 

And  o’er  it  moan’d  a  melancholy  song, 

As  some  vex’d  spirit  wrestles  in  its  pain  ! 

It  Avas  the  grave  of  one  whom  I  had  loved,— 

Who  bad  to  me  been  father— mother — all ! 

Guide  of  my  orphan  years  fi'om  dawn  of  youth, 

My  magnet,  patron,  monitor,  and  friend. — 

A  few  short  weeks  before,  and  I  had  left 

That  guardian  bosom  AVcirm  with  health  and  hope— 

Had  look’d  into  the  > depths  of  those  mild  eyes, 

(Like  summer’s  lake^  reflecting. nought  hut  heaven  !) 
Had  heard  the  acceDtsmf  that  cherish’d  voice, 

Whose  simplest  word  was  melody  and  love  ! 

And  now,  Avhat  had  •!  wander’d  forth  to  see? 

Man’s  last  lone  rcsting-]»lace — a  simple  grave. 

Where  were  my  tears,  that  they  refused  to  flow  ? 

Why  did  not- frenzy  claim' me  for  her  own  ? 

Why  did  my  soul  iH>t  burst. its  dungeon  bars? 

Why  in  that  hour  did  I  not  cease  to  be  ?— 

Hush  I  hast  thou  never  known  that  mystery. 

How  Infinite  Power  can  grant  unearthly  strength? 

How  that  same  tongue,  in  silence  eloquent, 

That  chides  the  ocean  in  its> deadliest  strife, 

Can  say  to  breaking  spirits— Be  ye  cidin  !” 

I  did  not  weep — my  reason  held  her  throne, 

It  was  her  grave— and  yet  i  still  live  on. 

•  '  ‘  ..1  .  ..  1  Gertrude. 

LITERARV  CHITCHAT  and' VAlilETlEsl 
_ :: _ ; 

In  the  press.  Select  Es.says  on  variMt8  .Topics,  Keligious  and 
Moral,  by  Henry  Relfrage,  I).  D.,  cuutaiuiug,  among  others.  The 
Rainbow — False  Refuges  in  Misfortune — The  Resignation  of  the 
Shiinainito — The  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost — ^I'he  Memory  of 
the  Good,  &c.  v  .  \  ^  \ 

Lieutenant-Colouel  Galiudo  is  prep^iring  for  puhlh'atioii  an 
Historical,  Stati^tical,  and  Descriptive  Account  of  tlie  whole  of 
Central  America.  *  .  * 

Motherw(*ll  is  preparing  a  volume  of  Poems  for  the  press.  Tlu‘y 
are  to  appear  this  w'iiit<‘r  in  l.,ondon.  ,  '  ' 

Ackermann’s  Forget-me-Not,  and  Juvenile  Forget.me-Not,  ore 
on  our  table.  They  are,  as  usual,  worthy  of  high  praise,  and 
shall  have  it  in  our  next.  Harrison’s  Humourist  lies  laughing 
beside  them.  .  /  ,  ,  , 

“  A  Manual  of  the  History  of  PUib»3ophy,”  from  tlm  German  of 
Teunemau,  by  tlie  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson,  31. A.,  an«l  “  A  New 
Argument  for  Cliristianity,”  by  the  same  author,  are  announced. 

Reai  tifll  Women. — The  fourth  number  of  Mrs  .Taineson’s  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Beantie.s  of  the  Conrt  of  King  t’harles  II.,  which  has 
just  appeared,  contains  the  portraits  of  I^dy  Bellasy.s,  Mrs  Nott, 
the  Countess  of  Sunderland,  and  Mrs  Middleton ;  and  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Aliss  Lawson,  the  Countess  of  Chesterfield,  the  Countess 
of  Rochester,  Miss  Bagot  (aft<*rward8  Lady  Falmouth),  Mrs  Nott, 
the  Countess  of  Southesk,  and  Lady  Bellasy.s.  One  numherinore 
completes  this  splendid  and  interesting  work,  which,  we  observe, 
is  now  specially  patronized  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire. 

We  are  authorized  to  state,  that  the  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh 
Academy  liave  appointed  Mona,  Brard  to  be  French  teacher  at 
the  Academy,  in  place  of  M.  Biiquet,  and  that  M.  Brard  will  com¬ 
mence  his  iiistruction.s  at  tho  Academy  on  8th  November ;  and 
will  open  classes  in  a  commodious  situation  iu  the  New  Town,  as 
will  be  afterwards  more  particularly  advertised. 

Chitchat  from  Aberdeen. — Mr  James  Pennycook  Brown,  who 
has  published  several  pretty  pieces  of  poetry  iuthe  Aberdeen  Maga¬ 
zine^  under  the  name  of  “  Theta,”  has  got  a  volume  of  small  pieces 
iu  the  press,  Avhich  he  is  to  call  “  Poetical  Kphemeras.”  He  is  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Aberdonians,  and  likely  to  reciuve  eii- 
couragenient— Mr  Calvert  bus  returned  to  gire  u‘<  lectures  and 
iostructiou  iu  Oratory.  The  canny  people  of  the  town  are  not 
apt  to  think  much  on  these  subjects ;  but  they  will  require,  for 
their  own  credit,  to  behave  better  to  this  really  elegant  and  gen. 
j  lleinunly  teacher  of  lii*  sclcnte,  than  they  have  hitherto  done. 
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Napoleon’s  Dream. — The  followini^  incident,  however,  if?  of  so 
sinp^iilar  a  nature,  so  well  authenticated,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
new,  we  believe,  to  the  English  reader,  that  it  may  well  find  a 
place  here :  The  most  celebrated  actors  of  the  French  theatre 
were  assembled,  and  nightly  representations  given  at  Erfurth  ; 
the  two  Emperors,  seated  side  by  side,  occupied  each  an  arm- 
cliair,  on  a  platform  erected  on  the  usual  station  of  the  orchestra, 
on  account  of  Alexander’s  weak  hearing ;  the  pit  was  filled  with 
the  crowd  of  kings!  On  the  3d  of  October,  Voltaire’s  (Edipe 
being  the  play,  when  Talma  repeated  the  verse, 

‘L’aniitiC*  d’un  grand  homme  est  un  bi^nfait  des  dieux,’* 

Alexander  rose,  and  gracefully  presented  his  hand  to  Napoleon. 
The  comi>liment  was  iiistiAitly  appreciated,  and  loud  acclamations 
burst  from  all  parts  of  the  royal  aud  princely  audience.  On  the* 
same  evening,  Napoleon  retired  to  rest  at  the  usual  hour,  every 
access  to  his  bedroom  being  secured  by  guards  and  bolts,  Avith  the 
ordinary  precautions.  About  two  o’clock.  Constant,  who,  with 
Koiistan,  the  Mameluke,  slept  in  the  antechamber  upon  a  mattrass, 
spread  across  the  only  doorway  of  the  imperial  dormitory,  was 
awaked  by  an  alarming  noise  from  within.  Rousing  his  compa. 
nioii,  the  two  listened  together,  when  the  sounds  were  repeated, 
falling  distinctly  upon  the  ear,  like  the  gurglings  of  a  man  in  the 
agonies  of  strangulation.  Roustan  silently  seized  his  Aveapon, 
and  Constant,  taking  the  light,  cautiously  opened  the  door.  N(» 
one  wius  visible  in  the  bedchamber ;  but  low  inoanings  Avere  still 
heard,  fis  if  from  one  nearly  exhausted  in  a  struggle.  Advancing, 
they  behedd  Napoleon  stretched  across  the  bed,  his  eyes  closed, 
lips  drawn  back,  and  showing  clenched  teeth ;  the  one  hand  was 
pressed  against  the  breast,  the  other  extended  as  if  grasping  at 
some  invisible  antagonist  Constant  with  difficulty  roused  tlie 
sleeper.  “  What  is  it  ?  what  is  it  i'”  cried  Napoleon,  sitting  up, 
and  casting  a  bewildered  gaze  on  the  figures  before  him,  of  them¬ 
selves— one  bearing  a  dim  lamp,  the  other  a  druAvn  scimitar— 
«*nough  to  create  ahirm.  Constant  luisteued  to  explain.  “  Thou 
hast  done  Avell,  my  faithful  Constant,”  interrupted  Napoleon. 
“  Ah,  what  a  fearful  dream?  I  thought  a  bear  wiis  devouring  my 
vitals.”  So  strong  remained  the  impression  of  the  dream,  that 
Napoleon,  as  he  stated  next  morning,  could  not  again  sleep.  Even 
after  a  long  interval  of  time,  he  recurred  to  the  subject.  Did  he 
think  of  his  dream  during  the  Russian  expedition  V — Memes\s  Me- 
vioirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine* 

Theatrical  Gossip, — A  Miss  Kenneth  has  appeared  at  Drury- 
I^ane  in  tlie  character  of  Eeggyin  the  “  Country  Girl.”  Her 
jierformance  is  favourably  spoken  of,  but  she  is  ill  acted  up  to. 
At  the  same  establishment,  two  new  singers  have  preferred  their 
claims  to  public  favour— Miss  Field  and  Mr  Templeton.  The  lady 
i.s  described  as  possessed  of  a  clear  but  someAvhat  hard  voice,*with 
considerable  powers  of  execution.  Mr  Templeton  has  a  fine  and 
Avell-cnltiv.ated  tenor,  but  sings  occasionally  out  of  tune,  and  is 
rather  stift'.— Heynoldson  has  made  his  dehut  at  Drury-Lane,  and 
several  of  the  London  critics  have  expressed  themselves  favour¬ 
ably.  We  are  glad  of  this. — M.  Martin  and  his  menagerie  have 
made  their  debut  Avith  decided  success,  notwithstanding  the  child¬ 
ishness  of  the  drama  in  which  they  appeared.  The  autiior  was  the 
only  person  to  blame.  The  human  actors  Avere  irreproachcable ; 
and  so  Avere  all  the  beasts,  except  one  monkey,  Avho,  not  having 
seen  the  world,  displayiul  too  freely  a  part  of  his  body  generally 
covered  in  geuteel  society.— MatheAvs  and  Yates,  having  alloAved 
the  French  Lions  to  slip  through  their  fingers,  have  got  up  a 
sea-serpent  “better  as  real.”  The  piece  in  AVhich  the  monster 
appears  must  be  highly  effective  for  it  is  represented  to  us  as  con¬ 
centrating  “all  the  horrors  and  absurdities  Avhich  have  filled  the 
world  for  the  last  fifty  years.”— Alexander’s  company  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  Dumfries  correspondent  as  scarcely  of  its  usual 
strength,  llie  Misses  Paton,  hoAvever,  lent  him  their  aid  for  a 
feAv  evenings,  and  Avere  enthusiastically  received. 

Weekly  List  of  Perforaiances* 

October  15 — 21. 

Sat.  The  Wonder ^  Sf  The  Evil  Eye* 

Mon.  Kothing  Superfluous^  ^  Do* 

Tuks.  a  New  Way  to  Pay  old  Debits  ^  Do*  .  , 

\\ed.  Bob  lioy^  <5’  Eye, 

Til  UBS.  Borneo  and  Juliet^  A  Ballet  ^  Gilder  oy, 

Fri.  The  Iron  Chest*  ^  The  Evil  Eye, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“  Archibald  Hamilton  RoAvan  ”  in  our  next— The  fate  of  some 
other  correspondents  Avill  be  decided  by  that  time. 


♦  The  friendship  of  a  great  man  is  a  blessing  from  the  gods. 


[No.  1.54,  October  22, 1831.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 

MISS  PORTER’S  EAST  ROMANCE. 

This  day  is  published, 

In  2  vols.  12mo,  a  new  edition,  price  Ifis.j 

OF  THE 

FIELD  OF  FORTY  FOOTSTEPS. 

A  Romance  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 

By  Miss  JANE  PORTER. 

Author  of  “  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,”  “  The  Scottish  Chiefs,” 

Henry Coi.nuRN  and  Richard  Bf.ntlf.y,  London:  and  sold  bv 
Bfll  and  Bhadkitte,  No.  12,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh.  ^ 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  author,  new  editions  of 

THE  PASTOR’S  FIRESIDE. 

4  vols.  L.l,  4s. 

DUKE  CHRISTIAN  OF  LUNEBUUG; 

Or,  Traditions  from  the  Haitz,  3  vols.  1 8s. 

TH.4DDEUS  OF  AVARSAAV. 

3  vols.  12s. 

THE  SCOTTISH  CHIEFS. 

4  vols.  L.l,  4s. 


ACKERMANN’S  ANNUALS  FOR  1832. 

Just  Published,  by  R.  Ackf.rmann,  9G,  Strand, 

FORGET-ME-NOT. 

This  Volume  commences  a  New  Series,  printed  on  larger  paper,  ami 
in  more  durable  binding  than  heretofore,  and  contains  Engravings  by 
W.  and  E.  Findfn,  Gravf.s,  Carter,  C.  Rolls,  Englehardt, 
Davenport,  &c.  from  Drawings  or  Paintings  by  isir  T,  Lawrence, 
Martin,  Prout,  Richter,  Holmes,  and  other  distingui.shed  art¬ 
ists.  The  literary  department  embraces  the  ujmal  variety  of  contri. 
butions,  by  popular  writers  of  botli  sexes.  Price  12s. 

ACKERMANN’S 
JUVENILE  FORGET-ME-NOT; 

Embellished  by  Ten  Engravings  on  Steel,  by  Eminent  Artists.  This 
work  claims  the  particular  notice  of  those  who  wish  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  youth,  of  either  sex,  an  elegant  Miscellany,  expressly  adapt, 
ed  to  their  age  and  capacity,  and  conducive  alike  to  moral  improve¬ 
ment  and  pleasing  instruction.  Price  8s. 

THE  HUMOURIST, 

By  W.  H.  Harrison,  Author  of  “  Tales  of  a  Phy.sician,” 
Illustrated  by  EIGHTY-ONE  Engravings  on  Wood  of  comic  sub¬ 
jects.  designed  and  executed  by  W,  II.  Brooke.  Price  12s.  bound 
in  Morocco. 

Sets  of  Proofs  of  the  Forget-Me-Not,  in  a  portfolio,  24s.  India 
paper  ;  21s.  French. 

Ditto,  ditto,  Ackerm  ANN’S  Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not, 
in  a  portfolio,  14s.  on  India  or  French  paper. 

Also  lately  puhlishedy 

A  SECOND  EDITION  of  FERDINAND 

FRANK,  or  the  Youthful  Days  of  a  Musical  Student,  now  first 
illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  designs  by  George  Cruik- 
shank.  Ihice  5s.,  boards. 

A  PRINT  of  the  NEW  VOLCANIC  ISLAND 

oft'  Sicily,  from  a  Sketch  by  an  Officer  of  H.  M.  Flag  Ship  the  St 
Vincent,  sent  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  Coloured 
Prints,  3s.  6d. ;  plain,  2s.  fid. ;  India,  3s. 

The  LAUNCH  of  the  THUNDERER  of  81  Guns, 
at  Woolwich,  September  22d,  in  presence  of  their  Majesties.  Priff 
fis.  coloured,  plain  4s. 

Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV., 

SELECT  COSTUMESof  VARIOUS  NATIONS. 
By  Gi  Opiz.  3s.  fid.  each,  highly  coloured. 

A  NEW  SCRAP  TITLE.  Intended  to  embellish 
either  Scrap  Books  or  Albums.  Highly  coloured,  price  5s. 

COLOURED  VIEWS  on  the  LIVERPOOL  and 
MANCHESTER  RAILWAY,  with  a  Plate  of  the  Coaches,  Ma- 
chines,  &c.,  from  Drawings  made  on  tlie  spot  by  Mr  T.  T.  Bubv. 
With  descriptive  Text.  Complete  in  Two  Parts,  price  12s.  each. 

A  PANORAMIC  VIEW  ROUND  the  RE- 

GENT’S  PARK,  of  the  elegant  Buildings  and  interesting  Objects  of 
that  delightful  Spot.  Length  18}.,  feet.  Highly  coloured,  m  a 
folio,  price  30s.  ;  in  a  circular  Tunbridge  case,  31s.  fid. 

TWELVE  DESIGNS,  chiefly  intended  for  trans- 
ferring  upon  White  Wood,  by  means  of  Ackermann’s  Caustic,  or 
Transfer  Varnish,  and  for  Studies  in  Drawing.  Part  I.  Ccinsisung 
of  Landscapes— Part  II.  Figures — Part  III,  Cattle.  Plain,  ; 
India  paper,  9s. ;  coloured,  15s.,  each  Part. 

NEW  BORDERS,  for  transferring  various  Designsi 

Is.  fid.  per  sheet. 

N.B.  Large  collections  of  subjects  for  transferring  consUntly  un* 
jKirted  from  Fiance.  White  Wood  Articles  of  every  description. 


